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HISTORICAL   EVIDENCES   CONSIDERED. 
II. 

Boturini,  to  whose  single  remaining 
work  we  referred  in  our  previous  article, 
says,  on  page  six,  in  speaking  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  American 
Indians,  regarding  God's  dealings  with 
man  during  the  earlier  ages,  that,  "there 
is  no  Gentile  nation  that  refers  to  primi- 
tive events  with  such  certainty  as  the 
Indians  do.  They  give  us  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  deluge, 
of  the  confusion  of  languages  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel  and  of  all  other  periods 
and  ages  of  the  world,  and  of  the  long 
peregrinations  which  their  people  had  in 
Asia,  representing  the  specific  years  by 
their  characters ;  and  in  the  Seven  Conejos 
(rabbits)  they  tell  us  of  the  great  eclipse 
that  occurred  at  the  death  of  Christ  our 
Lord." 

This  eminent  and  reliable  author,  whom 
nearly  all  others  that  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  American  antiquities  have 
honorably  mentioned,  having  come  to 
this  country  commissioned  to  search  its 
history  and  not  to  propagate  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, may  be  considered  as  having 
been  in  his  researches  possessed  with 
but  little  religious  bias.  His  statements, 
because  of  his  qualifications  and  for  the 
reason  above  given,  have  been  generally 
received  with  more  than  ordinary  cre- 
dence by  other  writers.  We  may,  there- 
fore, regard  his  testimony  as  very  strong, 
and  his  historical  collection  as  positive 
proof  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 
continent  did  have  a  comprehensive 
knowledge    of   facts    contained    in    the 

Mosaic  record. 
8 


When  we  realize  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  (which  we  have  very  good  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  for  believing  to  be 
the  original,  from  which,  no  doubt,  por- 
tions were  at  different  times  copied  di- 
rect, and  other  portions,  retained  in  the 
memory  of  the  learned,  transmitted  and 
afterwards  written  and  compiled  into 
that  book  now  spoken  of  as  Teoamoxtli, 
the  lost  book  of  divine  things)  was  hid- 
den in  the  earth,  with  other  valuable 
inspired  records,  by  the  prophet  Moroni, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  we  have  reason,  I 
think  to  wonder  at  the  remarkable  pres- 
ervation, for  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  that  among  a  migratory  and 
warlike  people,  of  so  many  well  con- 
nected facts  relating  to  very  remote 
times,  rather  than  to  be  surprised  that 
the  early  Spaniards  should  find  mixed 
up  with  these  divine  truths,  fables  and 
mythological  traditions,  of  a  later  origin. 

Boturini,  on  page  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  clearly  indicates  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  knowledge  was  pre- 
served and  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  He  says:  "during  the 
reign  of  Yittilcuexahuac,  in  Tula,  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  660,  Huimatzin,  a 
celebrated  astronomer  of  the  Toltecs, 
called  together  all  the  wise  men,  with  the 
approval  of  the  monarch,  and  painted 
that  great  book  which  they  called  Teoa- 
moxtli, that  is,  "divine  book,"  in  which 
with  distinct  figures  account  was  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  Indians;  of  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  people  at 
the  confusion  of  the  language;  of  their 
peregrinations  in  Asia;  of  their  first  cities 
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and  towns  that  they  had  in  America;  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Empire  of  Tula 
(Jerusalem) ;  of  their  progress  until  that 
time;  of  their  monarchs,  laws  and  cus- 
toms; of  the  system  of  their  ancient 
calendars;  of  the  characters  of  their 
years,  and  symbols  of  their  months 
and  days;  of  the  signs  and  planets, 
cycles  and  series;  of  the  first  day 
of  new  moon;  of  the  transformations, 
in  which  is  included  moral  philosophy ; 
as  also  the  arcanum  of  the  vulgar  wis- 
dom hidden  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  their 
gods,  with  all  that  pertains  to  religion, 
rights  and  ceremonies;  for  which  cause 
the  book  was  called,  a  magori  atialogato, 
"Divine  Book,"  and  from  this  cause  the 
Indians  called  the  sacred  Bible  "Teoa- 
moxtli;"  that  is  to  say  "Divine  Book;" 
and  in  imitation  of  said  Teoamoxtli, 
each  one  of  the  historians  kept  in  his 
house  particular  maps  (picture  maps) 
of  the  things  of  which  they  took  note  in 
their  time." 

Now  what  is  indicated  by  the  calling 
together  of  these  wise  men  of  a  nation, 
to  compile,  under  the  approval  of  the 
Monarch,  a  "divine  book,"  containing 
knowledge  reaching  back  to  the  disper- 
sion which  occured  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel?  Can  anyone  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  to  writing,traditions  which  had 
been  held,  as  such,  and  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  nearly  three  thous- 
and years?  Can  anyone  suppose  that 
facts  so  clearly  showing  that  the  Indians 
knew  of  the  creation,  flood,  confusion  of 
language,  &c,  as  already  demonstrated 
in  these  articles,  could  have  brought 
this  knowledge  by  means  of  tradtion 
only,  down  to  the  year  660?  At  this 
time  their  wise  men  are  brought  to- 
gether and  compile  a  book  so  remark- 
able that  their  descendants  a  thuosand 
years  later,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  our  Bible  (prob- 
ably the  Vulgate  rendering),  called  it, 
also  Teoamoxtli,  and  declared  it  to 
be  "in  imitation"  of  their  sacred  and 
"Divine  Book,  "which,  judging  from 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents, could  not  long  have  been  out  of 
their  hands.     It  was  probably  destroyed 


in  one  of  the  many  bonfires  kindled  by 
fanaticism  and  fed  with  native  records, 
which  were  burned  by  cords.  The  Book 
of  Mormon  was  buried  in  the  hill  Cu- 
morah,  Ontario  County,  State  of  New 
York,  United  States,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  420.  Now  it  is  not  only  reasonable 
to  suppose,  but  the  most  natural  thing 
to  expect,  of  an  intelligent  people,  on 
finding  themselves  deprived  of  records 
containing  matters  of  such  vital  import- 
ance,would  be  is  to  call  their  "wise  men" 
together  and  again,  as  far  as  they  could, 
restore  in  written  form  those  great  truths. 
This  we  have  seen  is  just  what  was  done 
by  the  Indians,  and,  as  only  two  hundred 
and  forty  years  had  elapsed  between 
the  loss  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the 
writing  and  compiling  of  "Teoamoxtli," 
we  can  easily  understand  how  they  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  work  so  much  like 
our  Bible  as  to  induce  the  Indians  later 
on  to  call  ours  an  "imitation"  of  theirs. 
For,  as  before  observed,  those  "wise 
men"  no  doubt  had  other  material  than 
mere  tradition  from  which  to  draw  their 
information,  for  if,  as  stated  by  Boturini, 
"each  one  of  the  historians  kept  in  his 
house  particular  maps  of  the  things  of 
which  they  took  note  in  their  time,"  they 
must  have  possessed  many  very  authentic 
records.  Let  any  person  read  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  particularly  as  to  its  religious 
teachings,  and  he  will  easily  understand 
how  the  Indians  could  say  that  the  Bible 
was  but  an  imitation  of  their  "Divine 
Book." 

Prof.  Short,  in  his  North  Americans 
of  Antiquity,  page  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  quotes  from  the  native  writer, 
Ixtlilxochitl,  as  follows:  "It  is  found  in 
the  histories  of  the  Toltecs,  that  this  age 
and  first  world,  as  they  call  it,  lasted 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen  years; 
that  men  were  destroyed  by  tremendous 
rains  and  lightnings  from  the  sky,  and 
even  all  the  land,  without  exception  of 
anything,  and  the  highest  mountains 
were  covered  up  and  submerged  in  water 
'caxtolmoletlti'  or  fifteen  cubits,  and  here 
they  add  other  fables  of  how  men  came  to 
multiply  from  the  few  who  escaped  from 
this  destruction  in  a  'toptlipetlacali,'  this 
word  signifies  a  close  chest." 
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No  one  who  reads  the  Mosaic  account 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  analogy,  which 
in  these  cases  approach  almost  to  exact- 
ness. Who  fails  to  recognize  their  com- 
mon origin,  must  be  skeptic  indeed.  But 
that  all  and  every  doubt  may  be,  if  posi- 
ble,  removed,  we  make  further  citations. 
The  one  that  now  presents  itself  is  so  in- 
teresting that  we  reproduce  it  in  full,  al- 
though not  all  pertaining  to  the  deluge. 
It  is  from  the  work  last  above  quoted 
and  is  found  on  page  four  hundred  and 
sixty,  as  follows:  "Lord  Kingsborough 
is,  no  doubt,  warranted  in  holding  that  the 
Nahuas  were  of  old  world  origin,  at  a 
very  remote  period  prior  to  their  having 
developed  any  special  tribal  character- 
istics, because  of  their  singular  and,  we 
think,  certain  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic 
deluge ;  but  he  is  not  justified  in  claim- 
ing for  them  any  particular  relationship 
to  the  Jewish  or  any  Shemitic  people." 
(Here  the  author,  in  a  note,  inserts  an 
extract  from  Kingsborough's  work,  which 
we  give  below). 

"It  is  impossible  on  reading  what  Mexi- 
can mythology  records  of  the  war  in 
heaven,  and  of  the  fall  of  Zontemoque 
and  other  rebellious  spirits ;  of  the  crea- 
tion of  light  by  the  word  Touacatecutli, 
and  of  the  division  of  the  waters;  of  the 
sin  of  Yztlacohuhqui,  and  his  blindness 
and  nakedness;  of  the  temptation  of 
Suchiquecal  and  her  disobedience  in 
gathering  roses  from  a  tree,  and  the  con- 
sequent misery  and  disgrace  of  herself 
and  all  her  posterity,  not  to  recognize 
scriptural  analogies.  But  the  Mexican 
tradition  of  the  deluge  is  that  which 
bears  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of 
having  been  derived  from  a  Hebrew 
source.  This  tradition  records,  that  a 
few  persons  escaped  in  the  Ahuehueti, 
or  ark  of  fire,  when  the  earth  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  deluge,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  named  Patecatle  or  Cipaque- 
tona;  that  he  invented  the  art  of  making 
wine ;  that  Xelua,  one  of  his  descendants, 
at  least  one  of  those  who  escaped  with 
him  in  the  ark,  was  present  at  the  build- 
ing of  a  high  tower,  which  the  succeed- 
ing generation  constructed  with  a  view 
of  escaping  from  the  deluge,  should  it 
again  occur;  the  Tonacatecutli,  incensed 


at  their  presumption,  destroyed  the  tower 
with  lightning,  confounded  their  language 
and  dispersed  them;  and  that  Xelua  led 
a  colony  to  the  New  World." — Mex. 
Antiq.,  torn  vi,  p.  401. 

In  our  historical  researches  we  find 
none  so  obstinate  to  Biblical  analogies 
as  Prof.  Short,  yet  even  he  is  compelled 
to  admit  the  traditional  knowledge  ex- 
isting among  the  American  Indians  of  a 
flood,  and  that  they  were  of  old  world 
origin.  On  page  two  hundred  and  two, 
he  says:  "That  the  American  popula- 
tion is  of  old  world  origin  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt;  but  from  whence  it 
came,  and  to  what  particular  people  or 
peoples  it  owes  its  birth,  is  quite  another 
question."  In  a  note  on  the  same  page 
we  find  the  following:  "Tylor  Anahuac 
London,  1861,  p.  104,  says:  'On  the 
whole,  the  most  probable  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  Mexican  tribes  seems  to  be 
the  one  ordinarily  held,  that  they  really 
came  from  the  old  world,  bringing  with 
them  several  legends,  evidently  the  same 
as  the  histories  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.'  "  A  further  note  from  Pritc- 
hard's  National  History  of  Man,  London, 
1845,  reads:  "The  era  of  their  existence 
as  a  distinct  and  isolated  race  must 
probably  be  dated  as  far  back  as  that  time, 
which  separated  into  nations  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  old  world,  and  gave  to  each 
branch  of  the  human  family  its  primitive, 
language  and  individuality." 

The  native  author,  Ixtlilxochitl,  fixes-- 
the  date  of  the  first  peopling  of  America, 
about  the  year  2000  B.  C,  which  closely 
accords  with  that  given  by  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  which  positively  declares  that, 
it  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion;, 
when  God  in  His  anger  scattered  the 
people  from  Babel  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  Scientific  researches  and 
further  discoveries  will  continue,  in  our 
opinion,  to  confirm  not  only  the  fact  that 
Adam  is  the  sole  stock  from  which  has 
sprung  the  whole  human  family,  but  that 
the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon,  being 
divine,  and  bearing  on  their  historical 
and  prophetic  pages  their  own  confirma- 
<  on,  cannot  be  impeached  by  the  wisdom 
or  learning  of  this  or  any  other  age;  for 
God  has  decreed  that  they  should  come 
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together  as  the  Sticks  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim  and  become  one,  in  bearing 
testimony  of  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty 
with  His  children. 

Prof.  Short,  from  whose  able  compila- 
tion we  have,  and  shall  probably  con- 
tinue to  extract,  while  a  seeming  hater 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  which  I  pre- 
sume he  has  never  read,  only  referring  to 
it  because  other  writers  of  great  ability 
have  made  extracts  from  it,  has  never- 
theless accomplished  much,  we  think,  in 
confirming  its  "Divine  Origin"  by  his  judi- 
cious compilation  of  historical  records. 
As  to  his  opinions,  we  hold  them  valua- 
ble only  so  far  as  they  are  supported  by 
recorded  evidence.  We  have  the  same 
right  to  disagree  with  his  theories  as  he 
has  freely  and  without  stint  exercised  in 
disagreeing,apparently  often  without  any 
reason  whatever,  with  those  advanced, 
and  at  least  circumstantially  well  sup- 
ported, by  Lord  Kingsborough ;  who, 
certainly  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
among  the  greatest  compilers  of 
original  American  writings  known;  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  pains-taking 
persevering  and  exhaustive  writers  on 
American  antiquities  which  our  age  has 
produced.  His  works,  embodied  in  nine 
immense  volumes,  while  being  spoken 
of  by  some  respectable  authors  as  an 
inexplicable  maze,  have,  notwithstanding, 
proven  a  standard  and  source  of  infor- 
mation, of  which  most  modern  writers 
on  American  antiquities  have  liberally 
availed  themselves,  and  from  which, 
also,  we  expect  to  make  extracts  as  oc- 
casion may  offer  in  preparing  these 
articles. 

Returning  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, we  will  quote  from  the  writ- 
ings of  one  of  those  early  Catholic 
priests,  who  sought  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  tradition  or  history  from  among 
the  natives  pertaining  to  religious  mat- 
ters. Bishop  Las  Casas,  as  quoted  by 
Short,  p.  228,  says:  "They  (the  Guate- 
malians)  have  among  them  knowledge 
of  the  flood  and  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
They  call  it  'butic,'  a  name  which  signi- 
fies a  flood  of  many  waters.  They  also 
believe  that  another  'butic'  and  judg- 
ment will  come,  not  of  water  but  of  fire. 


They  hold  that  certain  persons  who  es- 
caped from  the  flood  populated  their 
land;  these  were  called  the  Great  Father 
and  Great  Mother."— Hist.  Apologetica, 
MS.  Cap.  235  p.  327. 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  as  we  plainly 
proved  in  number  one  of  this  series, 
gives  a  distinct  account  of  two  records 
had  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  continent,  each  of  which  contained  a 
detailed  account  of  the  matters  which 
we  have  hastily  brought  forward  and 
compiled  in  this  number  from  authentic 
records,  namely  the  brass  plates  brought 
by  Nephi  from  Jerusalem,  600,  B.  C, 
containing  a  copy  of  the  five  Books  of 
Moses;  and  the  same  knowledge  written 
previously  upon  the  gold  plates  of  Ether. 
It  would  appear  unnecessary  to  make 
quotations  from  the  Bible  on  these  points 
for  the  sake  of  comparison.  To  those 
desiring  to  do  so  we  refer  them  to 
Genesis,  chapter  vi,  14,  15  16,  and 
chapter  vii,  13,  17,  19,  20  23. 

Referring  to  the  quotations  from  Ix- 
tlelxochitl,  seventeen  hundred  and  six- 
teen years  are  said  to  have  elapsed  from 
the  creation  to  the  flood.  Moses  places 
it  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  a  differ- 
ence of  only  sixty  years.  They  agree 
exactly  as  to  the  number  of  cubits, 
"fifteen"  which  the  waters  prevailed 
over  the  highest  mountains.  Such  a 
coincident  can  lead  to  but  one  conclu- 
sion, the  identity  of  origin  of  the  two 
accounts. 

Kingsborough  says  that  Patecatle,  who 
escaped  in  the  ark  invented  the  art  of 
making  wine.  Moses  informs  us  that 
Noah  became  a  husbandman,  planted  a 
vineyard,  drank  of  the  wine  and  was 
drunken.     A  remarkable  coincident. 

Moses  Thatcher. 


The  poor  are  only  they  who  feel  poor, 
and  poverty  consists  in  feeling  poor. 
The  rich,  as  we  reckon  them,  and  among 
them  the  very  rich,  in  a  true  search  would 
be  found  very  indigent  and  ragged. — 
Emerson. 

The  rays  of  happiness,  like  those  of 
light,  are  colorless  when  unbroken. — 
Longfellow. 
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During  the  last  two  or  three  months 
there  has  been  shining  in  the  western 
heavens,  for  some  time  after  sunset,  a 
very  brilliant  object  as  an  evening  star. 
This  is  the  planet  Venus,  and  not  a  star, 
as  we  can  readily  determine  by  observ- 
ing it  from  one  evening  to  another,  when 
we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  remain  in  the 
same  position  among  the  stars,  but  seems 
to  be  moving  about  among  them.  When- 
ever any  celestial  object  that  presents  to 
us  the  appearance  of  a  star  moves  about 
in  this  way,  we  can  be  certain  that  it  is 
a  planet.  If  we  had  watched  the  one 
that  we  are  now  considering,  when  it  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  west,  it  would 
seem  to  rise  above  the  sun  higher  and 
higher  every  evening,  until  finally  it 
reached  a  point  midway  between  the 
horizon  and  the  zenith,  where  it  would 
seem  to  remain  stationary  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  it  would  begin  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun  every  eve- 
ning, as  it  is  doing  now,  and  then,  if  we 
could  watch  it  still  further,  we  would  ob- 
serve it  pass  almost  in  front  of  the 
sun,  then  it  will  make  its  appearance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sun,  and  to  see 
it  then  we  must  look  for  it  before  sunrise, 
when  it  will  continue  to  be  morning  star 
for  the  same  length  of  time  that  it  was 
evening  star,  and  then  through  the  same 
changes  over  again. 

The  sun  is  the  center  round  which  it 
moves,  in  the  same  way  as  the  earth  on 
which  we  live,  but  its  orbit  is  not  so  large 
as  that  of  our  earth.  If  we  should  rep- 
resent the  sun  by  a  point  and  around 
this  draw  circles  to  represent  the  paths 
of  the  earth  and  Venus,  the  path  of  the 
latter  would  be  inside  that  of  the  earth, 
so  that  an  observer  on  the  earth,  looking 
at  the  orbit  of  Venus,  would  not  see  it 
from  the  side,  but  would  see  only  the 
edge,  just  as  one  would  see  only  the  tire 
of  a  wheel  if  he  stood  in  its  plane.  Now 
if  the  wheel  be  set  in  motion,  and  we 
note  carefully  some  point  on  the  tire,  it 
may  first  move  down,  then  away  from  us ; 
now  it  begins  to  rise  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  hub,  then  is  seen  above  the  hub, 
and  finally  approaches  the  observer,  after 


which  it  begins  to  sink  and  so  goes 
through  the  same  changes  again  as  be- 
fore. It  is  in  much  the  same  way  that 
Venus  moves. 

Of  all  celestial  objects,  except  the  sun 
and  moon,  this  is  the  brightest,  and  some- 
times so  brilliant  is  it  that  it  casts  a  very 
distinct  shadow  when  the  moon  is  not 
present,  as  we  may  notice  at  almost  any 
time  when  it  is  high  in  the  heavens  after 
sunset,  or  before  sunrise.  Nor  is  it  a 
very  uncommon  thing  to  see  it  in  broad 
daylight,  as  was  observed  by  a  great 
many  not  long  since. 

It  takes  the  earth  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  and  one-fourth  days  to 
make  one  complete  revolution  around 
the  sun;  hence,  this  is  our  year.  But 
Venus  makes  a  revolution  in  much  less 
time, in  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
and  seven  tenth  days,  or  about  seven  and 
one-half  of  our  months;  but  from  any 
position,  as  evening  or  morning  star,  to 
return  to  the  same  position  again,  will 
require  about  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
tour  days.  This  would  not  be  the  case 
if  the  earth  always  remained  in  the  same 
part  of  its  orbit,  for  then  the  period  would 
be  the  same  as  the  length  of  its  year. 
But  the  earth  is  constantly  moving  in  the 
same  direction  as  Venus,  so  that  if  the 
latter  should  be  exactly  between  us  and 
the  sun,  it  will  come  back  to  exactly  the 
same  position  in  its  orbit  in  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  and  seven-tenth  days; 
but  in  the  meantime  we  have  gone  on  a 
considerable  distance,  so  that  it  will  take 
more  than  the  seven  and  a  half  months  to 
come  between  us  and  the  sun  again,  and 
this  is  the  period ;  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  days,  mentioned  above. 

This  planet  we  always  see  near  the 
sun;  we  look  west  for  it  in  the  evening, 
and  east  in  the  morning.  It  can  never 
be  seen  in  the  east  at  sunset,  nor  in  the 
west  at  sunrise;  for  if  this  could  be  the 
case,  then  we  would  of  course  be  between 
the  sun  and  the  planet,  or  the  planet's 
orbit  would  extend  outside  ours;  but  this 
would  be  impossible,  since  its  orbit  is 
much  smaller  than  ours,  and  also  inside 
of  it. 
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Venus  is  nearly  as  large  as  our  earth, 
its  diameter  being  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  miles,  while  that 
of  the  earth  is  seven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighteen  miles;  but  when 
Ave  measure  its  angular  diameter,  we  find 
that  it  varies  greatly,  for  it  is  not  always 
at  the  same  distance  from  us.  When  it 
is  farthest  away  its  diameter  is  about  ten 
seconds,  and  when  nearest  it  appears 
much  larger,  -its  diameter  being  about 
sixty  seconds. 

The  distance  from  the  sun  is  about 
sixty-six  million  miles,  though  sometimes 
more  and  at  other  times  less,  for  like  all 
the  other  planets,  the  earth  included,  it 
has  a  path  something  like  a  circle,  elon- 
gated in  one  direction  a  little,  with  the 
sun  not  exactly  in  the  centre,  but  re- 
moved a  little  to  one  side  in  the  direction 
of  the  longest  diameter.  Since  the  earth 
is  situated  at  the  average  distance  of 
ninety-two  and  one-third  million  miles 
from  the  sun,  the  greatest  distance  of 
the  planet  may  be  as  much  as  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  million  miles,  while  the 
least  distance  may  be  no  more  than 
twenty-three  and  a  half  million  miles. 

With  the  naked  eye  we  cannot  detect 
any  irregularity  in  the  form  of  Venus, 
but  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope  we  notice 
at  once  that  it  presents  to  us  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon;  and  if  we  continue 
to  observe  for  the  period  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  days,  or  what  is  called 
by  astronomers  the  synodic  revolution, 
we  would  observe  all  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  then 
Venus,  like  the  moon,  does  not  shine  by 
its  own  light,  but  receives  its  light  from 
the  great  center  of  our  system,  and  then 
reflects  some  of  this  to  us,  more  or  less, 
according  to  its  favorable  or  unfavorable 
position  for  so  doing. 

In  an  article  on  the  moon,  in  a  former 
number,  it  was  shown  how  the  crescent, 
half  moon,  full  moon,  etc.,  were  pro- 
duced. The  cause  of  these  changes  in 
the  appearance  of  the  planet  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  and  the 
explanation  also  will  be  similar.  We 
may  place  a  lighted  candle  in  a  dark 
room  on  a  table,  or  anywhere  so  that  it 
is  on  about  a  level  with  the  eye.     Now 


let  some  one,  or  yourself,  move  a  ball 
around  the  candle  in  a  plane  at  about 
the  same  level  as  the  eye,  and  you  will 
notice  the  following  appearances:  when 
the  ball  is  between  the  eye  and  the 
candle,  the  dark  side  will  be  turned  to- 
ward you,  and  if  you  could  be  far  enough 
away  you  could  not  see  the  ball,  but  as 
it  passes  to  the  right  of  the  candle  you 
begin  to  see  a  small  portion  of  the  illumi- 
nated side'  of  the  ball  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent  with  the  horns  turned  away  from 
the  light.  As  the  ball  continues  its  re- 
volution, the  crescent  becomes  larger,  and 
when  the  ball  is  as  far  to  the  right  as  it 
can  go,  it  looks  like  the  half  moon,  after 
this  it  becomes  gibbous,  and,  when  it 
arises  on  the  other  side  of  the  light 
we  see  it  in  the  shape  of  the  full 
moon,  for  then  the  whole  of  its  illumi- 
nated side  is  turned  toward  us ;  as  it 
proceeds  further  in  its  course  it  goes 
through  the  same  changes  again  only  in 
an  inverse  order,  until  it  arrives  in  the 
position  it  first  occupied  on  completing 
its  synodic  revolution. 

When  the  Copernican  system  was 
first  announced  it  was  not  very  favorably 
received  by  many  of  the  learned  men  of 
those  times,  as  they  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe  in  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
which  teaches  that  the  earth  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universe,  and  the  stars,  sun 
and  planets  all  revolve  about  it  as  a  cen- 
tre. But  Galileo,  the  celebrated  Italian 
astronomer,  accepted  the  new  system, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  invented  the  tele- 
scope, resolved  to  use  it  in  order  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  belief.  If  Venus 
and  Mercury,  planets  with  orbits  inside 
ours,  do  not  shine  by  their  own  light  but 
are  dark  bodies  like  the  earth,  they 
must  shine  by  the  light  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  sun,  and  hence  must  pre- 
sent to  us  the  phases  of  the  moon.  His 
observations  were  not  continued  long 
before  he  discovered  this  to  be  the  case. 
One  might  suppose  that  the  best  time 
to  observe  the  planet,would  be  when  it  is 
nearest,  but  here  an  objection  presents 
itself;  it  is  that  the  planet  is  then  but 
little  or  not  at  all  visible,  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  above. 

As  the  orbit  of  this  planet  is  so  nearly 
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circular  the  amount  of  heat  and  light  re- 
ceived by  it  in  winter  and  summer  is 
about  the  same  as  with  the  earth,  while 
with  Mercury,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  elongation  of  its  orbit  the  amount 
received  in  one  season  of  the  year  is 
about  two  and  a  half  times  what  it  re- 
ceives in  the  opposite  season. 

In  consequence  of  "its  nearer  situation 
to  the  sun,  it  receives  much  more  heat 
and  light  than  the  earth,  and  by  calcula- 
tion the  quantity  is  found  to  be  about 
twice  as  much  as  we  get. 

Some  astronomers  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  also  a  few  of  the  present 
century  have  declared  that  they  could 
see  some  faint  markings  upon  the  sur- 
face of  Venus,  and  watching  them  from 
one  evening  to  another,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  determine  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  planet  to  turn  on  its 
axis.  Nearly  all  have  made  the  time  of 
revolution  a  little  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  though  the  results  do  not  agree 
with  each  other  exactly.  Modern  as- 
tronomers, with  better  instruments,  have 
failed  to  discover  any  of  those  mark- 
ings, and  many  of  them  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  older  astronomers 
must  have  been  wrong,  and  what  they 
supposed  to  be  spots  were  nothing  more 
than  some  sort  of  optical  illusion  result- 
ing perhaps  from  the  impefections  of 
their  instruments ;  though  one  thing  can 
be  said  in  their  favor  and  that  is  that 
most  of  the  observations  were  made  in 
Italy,  where  the  atmosphere  is  much 
more  clear,  and  permits  much  better 
views  to  be  taken. 

Schroter,  a  German  astronomer,  no- 
ticed that  the  horns  of  the  crescent  Ve- 
nus were  blunt,  at  certain  times,  and  sup- 
posed this  to  be  caused  by  the  shadow 
of  some  high  mountains  near  that  part 


of  the  surface.  In  calculating  their 
height,  we  reach  the  extravagant  eleva- 
tion of  twenty-seven  miles,  or  five  times 
the  height  of  Mount  Everest,  the  most 
elevated  peak  on  the  surface  of  our 
earth.  But  this  extravagant  height  is  not 
likely  to  be  true. 

The  axis  of  this  planet  is  very  much 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  if 
former  observations,  though  very  uncer- 
tain, be  true.  With  our  earth  the  incli- 
nation is  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees, 
but  in  Venus,  it  amounts  to  about  fifty 
degrees,  so  that  in  our  latitude  on  that 
planet  the  sun  in  midwinter,  at  noon, 
would  just  appear  above  the  southern 
horizon  and  then  set  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  but  in  midsummer,  at  noon,  instead 
of  rising  to  a  little  south  of  the  zenith 
or  almost  overhead  as  it  does  with  us, 
the  sun  would  be  almost  as  far  north  of 
the  zenith,  as  it  is  south  of  it  here  on  the 
earth. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  as  to  whether  Venus 
is  inhabited  or  not.  But  from  what  has 
been  shown  already  about  its  great  heat, 
light  and  extremes  of  seasons  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  human  beings, 
such  as  we  are, to  live  there, though  we  can 
not  tell  what  may  be  the  circumstances 
surrounding  them  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  endure  the  great  heat,  and  also  the 
extremes  of  seasons.  It  is  known  to 
be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  even 
denser  than  that  of  our  earth,  and  in  this 
atmosphere  as  supposed  by  some,  there 
may  be  suspended  a  protecting  mantle 
of  clouds,  but  the  most  we  can  say  on 
this  subject  is  little  more  than  conjecture. 

Quebec. 


Flattery  is  like   Cologne  water;  to  be 
smelled  of,  not  swallowed. — Billings. 
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EIGHTH    LEAF. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  inquiring  minds,  desirous  of  under- 
standing gospel  truth,  is  the  apparent 
doom   of  the   sreat  bulk   of  the  human 


family  to  perdition.  The  declaration  is 
plainly  and  positively  made  in  the  scrip- 
tures that  there  is  no  other  name  given 
under  heaven  whereby  man  can  be  saved, 
but  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus.     It  is  also 
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proclaimed  that,  "except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  spirit  he  cannot  enter 
into   the   Kingdom  of  God."   (John    iii, 
5).     Many  millions  of  the  earth's  inhabi- 
tants have  passed  away  without  hearing 
the  name  of  Jesus,  or  having  any  oppor- 
tunity of  the  privilege  of  the  second  birth. 
And  the  query  arises,  must  all  these  souls 
be  lost  in  consequence?   And  if  so  can  the 
God  of  the  Bible  be  just?     Further;  the 
question  comes  up,  if  the  world  has  been 
in  error  so  long,  and  the  Church  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  is  the  only  true  Church  of 
Christ,  what  has  become  of  the  genera- 
tions of  professing  Christians,  who  lived 
and   died  in  the  centuries  between  the 
loss  of  the  gospel   and  the   priesthood 
and  their  restoration  in  the  present  age? 
The  difficulty  arises  through  lack  of  a 
correct   understanding    of   the    plan    of 
salvation,    and    through    the   erroneous 
doctrines  of  unauthorized  teachers.     Or- 
thodox   "Christianity"   affirms   that  the 
future  state  of  man  is   fixed   at  death; 
that  the  departing  spirit  goes  either  to 
an   eternal    heaven    or     an    everlasting 
hell;  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
change,  but,  to  use  a  familiar  saying,  "as 
the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies."     The  light  of 
modern  revelation  rolls  back  the  dark- 
ness of  ages   and   unfolds    the   glorious 
plan  of  human  redemption  in  its  fulness, 
and  the   illuminated  soul  perceives  the 
triumph  of  justice  in  union  with  mercy, 
through  the  extension  of  gospel  privileges 
beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  this  mortal 
life. 

Why  should  the  opportunity  to  learn 
and  the  power  to  obey  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  be  confined  to  dwellers  in  the 
flesh?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  when 
the  immortal  spirit  leaves  its  domicile  of 
clay  its-  powers  of  perception,  of  reason, 
of  reception  or  rejection  of  truth  or 
error,  of  submission  or  rebellion  to  the 
decrees  of  heaven,  are  buried  with  the 
decaying  body?  The  idea  is  contrary  to 
all  the  hopes  of  the  life  to  come  kindled 
in  the  heart  by  the  promises  of  the  gos- 
pel. It  is  also  anti-scriptural.  There  is 
nothing  in  holy  writ  which  establishes 
any  such  absurdity.  Paul  declares  that 
all  men  shall  be  judged  by  the  gospel 
which  he  preached.     If  this  is  true  and 


God  is  just,  must  not  all  men  hear  that 
gospel  and  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving or  rejecting  it?  And  if  this  priv- 
ilege has  not  been  granted  to  them 
while  in  the  body,  must  it  not  be  afforded 
them  when  out  of  the  body? 

Peter  states  that  the  Lord  shall  "judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead,"  and  explains  that 
"For  this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached 
also  to  them  that  are  dead;  that  they 
might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the 
flesh  but  live  according  to  God  in  the 
spirit"  (1  Peter,  iv,  6).  He  mentions 
this  in  connection  with  his  history  of  the 
mission  and  works  of  Jesus,  who,  he 
tells  us,  "being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  spirit,  by 
which  also  He  went  and  preached  unto 
the  spirits  in  prison"  (1  Peter,  iii,  18,  19). 
This  accounts  for  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Savior  during  the  interval  between  his 
death  on  the  cross  and  His  resurrection 
from  the  sepulchre  in  the  rock.  At  His 
appearance  to  Mary  in  the  garden,  after 
He  had  risen,  He  said,  "I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father."  During  the 
three  days  of  His  body's  sleep  in  the 
tomb  He  was  continuing  the  work  the 
Father  had  given  Him  to  do.  He  was 
preaching  deliverance  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound  (Isaiah  Lxi,  1).  That 
these  spirits  in  prison  had  been  in  the 
flesh,  Peter  makes  clear  by  stating  that 
they  were  "disobedient  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing." 
The  gospel  was  thus  preached  also  to 
the  dead,  that  they  might  have  the  same 
opportunities  and  be  judged  by  the  same 
gospel  as  the  living. 

The  exercise  of  faith  is  an  operation 
of  the  spirit  and  so  is  repentance.  These 
lead  to  obedience  and  obedience  to  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  The  body  without 
the  spirit  is  dead  and  can  neither  believe, 
repent  nor  obey;  but  the  spirit  without 
the  body  is  active,  sentient  and  capable 
of  exercising  all  its  powers  that,  are 
adapted  to  a  spiritual  sphere.  It  is  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  body,  how- 
ever, that  the  spirit  can  handle,  exper- 
ience and  fully  control  or  be  subjected 
to  corporeal  things.  That  part  of  the 
gospel   which   pertains  to  earthly  ordi- 
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nances  and  observances  is,  therefore, 
unapproachable  to  the  disembodied.  But 
they  can  learn  and  submit  to  all  its 
spiritual  laws  and  influences  and  "live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit."  They 
can  hear  the  gospel,  for  Christ  preached 
it  to  many  of  them;  they  can  obey,  for 
He  not  only  proclaimed  liberty  to  them 
but  "He  led  captivity  captive,"  and  they 
must  therefore  have  repented  and  become 
acceptable  to  God.  As  one  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Church  said  of  the  slain 
Redeemer,  "He  went  into  Hades  alone, 
but  he  came  forth  with  a  multitude." 

The  Jews  of  Christ's  day  believed 
that  there  were  two  divisions  of  the 
spirit  world  —  Paradise  and  Tartarus. 
The  good  went  to  the  former,  the  bad 
to  the  latter.  Jesus  promised  the  re- 
pentant thief  on  the  cross:  "To-day 
thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  This 
is  not  the  abode  of  the  Eternal  Father 
but  of  departed  spirits,  where  they  wait 
until  the  resurrection.  A  place  of  in- 
struction and  preparation,  of  peace  and 
rest,  of  joy  and  serenity,  of  progress  to- 


wards perfection.  And  into  this  abode 
of  the  just,  Christ  led  from  Tartarus  the 
spirits  purified  and  chastened  through 
their  captivity,  who  were  disobedient  in 
the  flesh  in  the  days  of  Noah,  but  had 
suffered  for  their  rebellion  and  in  the 
spirit  had  gladly  received  the  gospel 
through  His  ministrations.  And  thus, 
in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord  all,  who  have 
dwelt  upon  the  earth  in  any  age ;  Jew, 
Gentile,  Heathen,  Christian,  may  hear 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  everlasting  gospel 
preached  by  those  appointed  and  author- 
ized, and  have  an  opportunity  of  repent- 
ance, improvement  and  reconciliation. 
But  the  ordinances  which  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  mortality  cannot  be  received 
in  a  spiritual  estate;  they  belong  to  the 
flesh  and  must  be  attended  to  in  the 
flesh.  Consideration  of  the  means  pro- 
vided by  Infinite  Goodness  through  which 
the  benefits  of  those  essential  ordinances 
can  be  obtained  by  believing,  repentant, 
disembodied  persons,  must  be  left  till 
the  unfolding  of  another  leaf. 

C.  W.  Penrose. 
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VIII. 
ROMAN    FORUM   AND  COLISEUM. 

Contrary  to  our  expectation,  we 
found  the  Corso,  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  the  ancient  city,  the  most  modern 
appearing  street  in  Italy.  It  is  lined  on 
either  side  with  the  most  beautiful  shops, 
in  the  windows  of  which  are  displayed 
all  kinds  of  wares  for  sale.  The  side- 
walks were  thronged  with  hurrying 
crowds  of  people,  and  the  street  with 
every  description  of  vehicle.  The  con- 
sequent animation  and  bustle  were  a 
new  revelation  to  us,  while  thinking  of 
the  "eternal  city"  as  the  home  of  the 
ancients,  whose  ruins  we  had  come  to 
see.  The  Corso  leads  from  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
city,  to  the  ancient  Roman  Forum. 

Here,  between  the  Palatine  Hill,  where 
Romulus  founded  his  city,  753  B.  C, 
and  the  Ouirinal,  upon  whose  slopes,  the 
Sabines  raised  their  rival  town,  was  the 


common  focus  and  place  of  assembly  of 
the  entire  state.  Not  only  in  those 
earliest  days  when  the  population  was 
insignificant,  and  the  cause  of  quarrel  or 
dispute  amounted  to  little  more  than  a 
family  brawl,  but  the  Forum,  overlooked 
by  the  castle  and  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Capitol  Hill,  was  still  the  scene  of  con- 
troversy, when  the  rise  or  fall  of  nations 
was  considered,  and  maintained  this  im- 
portance as  the  popular  civic  and  political 
rendezvous,  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
ancient  Rome.  What  is  there  about  it 
remaining  to  revive  the  memory  of  those 
glorious  days  when  its  counsels  ruled  the 
world?  Only  ruins.  The  three  Parian 
marble  columns,  so  often  represented  in 
the  popular  pictures  of  Rome,  is  all  that 
is  left  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  erected  nearly  five  hundred  years 
B.  C.j  as  a  temple  of  victory.  The 
eight  granite  columns  below  are  the  re- 
mains of  the   Temple  of  Saturn.     Then 
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there  is  the  colonnade  of  the  "Twelve 
Gods,"  one  of  the  principal  relics  of 
Roman  paganism.  The  temples  of  Ves- 
pasian, Faustina  and  Concordia,  the  latter 
erected  by  Tiberius  B.  C.  7,  to  com- 
memorate the  peace  which  terminated 
the  long  struggle  between  the  Patricians 
and  Plebeians.  Within  it  was  the  sena- 
torial assembly  hall,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  still  preserved.  Near  these 
ancient  ruins  is  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Septimus  Severus,  erected  in  honor  of 
that  emperor  and  his  sons,  Caracalla  and 
Geta;  Caracalla  afterwards  murdered 
his  brother,  and  had  his  name  oblitera- 
ted from  the  arch.  An  old  wall  near  by 
this  arch  is  what  is  left  of  the  imperial 
Rostrum  or  orator's  tribune,  where  many 
of  the  soul-stirring  orations  that  yet  live, 
were  delivered  by  the  champions  of  the 
people  in  the  clamorous  days  of  the 
Tribunes.  The  Basilica  of  Julia,  com- 
menced by  Caesar  and  completed  by 
Augustus,  also  occupies  a  place  in  the 
Forum.  It  contained  courts  of  justice 
and  commercial  exchanges.  The  three 
colossal  arches  of  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine  are  in  good  preservation,  and 
have  afforded  modern  architects  models 
for  some  of  the  grandest  church  edifices. 
From  the  top  of  these  arches  the  most 
commanding  view  of  the  city  as  it  existed 
anciently  may  be  obtained.  The  ruins 
being  grouped  about  it  more  thickly  than 
at  any  other  point. 

To  the  southeast  rises,  in  ancient  gran- 
deur, the  sublime  Coliseum,  the  largest 
theatre  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  completed 
by  Titus  in  the  year  80.  It  was  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  travertine  (lime- 
stone) originally  held  together  by  iron 
clamps.  The  external  circumference  of 
the  building,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  measures  nineteen  hundred  feet. 
The  long  diameter  is  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  feet  (the  length  of  one  block  in 
Salt  Lake  City),  and  about  one  hundred 
feet  less  in  width.  The  height  is  upwards 
of  two  hundred  feet.  Above  the  arena 
rise  the  tiers  of  seats,  intersected  by 
steps  and  passages,  most  of  which  are 
now  in  ruins.  Although  but  one-third  of 
the  gigantic  structure  now  remains,  great 


portions  having  been  quarried  out  to 
build  other  palaces,  its  ruins  still  produce 
an  overwhelming  effect.  An  indescriba- 
ble impression  is  felt  viewing  it  by  moon- 
light, or  when  it  is  illuminated  by  torches 
or  Bengal  lights.  The  Coliseum  has 
ever  been  a  symbol  of  the  greatness  of 
Rome,  and  gave  rise  to  a  prophetic  saying 
of  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  of  the  eighth 
century,  as  follows: 

"While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall, 
And  when  Rome  falls — the  World  !" 

America's  great  traveler  and  poet- 
statesman,  Bayard  Taylor,  writes  of  the 
Coliseum  in  the  following  strain:  "A 
majesty  like  that  of  nature  clothes  this 
wonderful  edifice.  Walls  rise  above 
walls,  and  arches  above  arches,  from  ev- 
ery side  of  the  grand  arena,  like  a  sweep 
of  craggy,  pinnacled  mountains  around 
an  oval  lake.  The  two  outer  circles  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  torn  away 
by  the  rapacious  nobles  of  Rome  during 
the  middle  ages,  to  build  their  palaces. 
When  entire,  and  filled  with  its  hundred 
thousand  spectators,  it  must  have  exceed- 
ed any  pageant  which  the  world  can  now 
produce.  *  *  *  I  have  seen 
the  flush  of  morn  and  eve  rest  on  the 
Coliseum,  I  have  seen  the  noonday  sky 
framed  in  its  broken  loopholes  like  plates 
of  polished  sapphire ;  and  last  night,  as 
the  moon  had  grown  into  the  zenith,  I 
went  to  view  it  with  her.  Around  the 
Forum  all  was  silent  and  spectral — a  sen- 
tinel challenged  us  at  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
under  which  we  passed,  and  along  the 
Caesar's  wall,  which  lay  in  black  shadow. 
Dead  stillness  brooded  around  the  Coli- 
seum; the  pale,  silvery  lustre  streamed 
through  its  arches,  and  over  the  grassy 
walls,  giving  them  a  look  of  shadowy 
grandeur  which  day  could  not  bestow. 
The  scene  will  remain  fresh  in  my  mem- 
ory forever." 

The  inauguration  ceremonies  of  this 
wonderful  building,  which  would  seat 
eighty-seven  thousand  spectators,  con- 
sisted of  Gladiatorial  combats,  which 
continued  for  one  hundred  days,  in  which 
five  thousand  wild  beasts  were  slain. 
They  were  followed  by  naval  contests, 
the  arena  being    filled  with  water,  upon 
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which  was  launched  miniature  men-of- 
war.  In  the  year  248  the  Emperor  Philip 
celebrated  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome  within  its  walls, 
with  magnificent  games,  among  them  the 
wild  and  barbarous  gladiatorial  con- 
tests. These  were  generally  between 
slaves,  prisoners  or  convicts,  and  were 
a  very  frequent  source  of  entertainment 
and  amusement  to  the  Roman  people. 
The  games  commenced  with  a  prelude, 
in  which  the  gladiators  fought  with 
wooden  weapons,  until  a  given  signal, 
when  they  took  up  their  swords  and  be- 
gan in  earnest  to  fight  in  couples.  When 
the  vanquished  was  not  killed  in  the  con- 
test his  fate  was  decided  by  the  specta- 


tors, who,  if  they  thought  he  had  fought 
well  and  deserved  to  live,  .signified  the 
same  by  pressing  down  theif  thumbs,  but 
if  they  wished  him  to  be  dispatched,  by 
turning  them  up.  The  victors  were  hon- 
ored; being  crowned  with  palm  and  re- 
warded with  money.  They  sometimes 
purchased  their  liberty  by  fighting  well, 
and  received  as  a  badge  of  freedom  the 
wooden  glave  or  sword.  These  games 
were  abolished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  by  Honorius,  who  con- 
sidered them  too  brutal  for  Christian 
spectators.  De   Vallibus. 


What    fates   impose,    that    men    must 
needs  abide. — Shakspeare. 
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IV. 

Thus,  year  by  year  rolled  on,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  people  remaining  in 
pride  and  wickedness  and  gradually 
growing  more  hardened,  and  the  lesser 
portion,  walking  more  circumspectly  be- 
fore God,  subject  as  usual,  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  those  who  worked  iniquity. 

Six  hundred  years  had  now  passed 
away  since  Lehi  left  Jerusalem.  La- 
choneus  was  the  Chief  Judge  and 
Governor  of  the  land.  The  time  had 
fully  come  for  the  promised  signs  to 
appear  that  should  herald  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah,  indeed  the  ungodly  made  a 
great  uproar  and  claimed  that  the  time 
had  passed,  the  signs  had  not  appeared, 
the  prophecies  had  failed,  the  prophets 
were  imposters  and  the  Christians  dupes. 
In  their  fiendish  exultation  they  set  a 
day  to  slay  those  who  believed;  but  be- 
fore that  day  came,  the  all  important 
sign  shone  in  the  heavens  and  illumined 
the  earth.  At  the  going  down  of  the 
sun  there  was  no  darkness,  all  the  night 
long  it  was  as  light  as  midday,  and  a 
new  and  glorious  star  appeared  in  the 
heavens.  Thus  was  the  faith  of  the 
saints  vindicated  and  great  was  their  joy, 
whilst  they  who  had  been  plotting  murder 
against  God's  anointed  ones  were  filled 
with  dread  and  disappointment.     Many 


were  now  added  to  the  Church,  but  the 
reformation  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  deep-seated  de- 
pravity; too  many  served  God  from  the 
cowardly  instinct  of  fear  of  his  wrath 
and  not  from  the  heartfelt  love  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  The  Gadianton  rob- 
bers still  infested  the  land,  making  the 
mountains  their  strongholds,  where  the 
people  could  not  overpower  them  (A.  C. 
2) ;  in  fact  they  were  constantly  strength- 
ened by  Nephite  dissenters  and  outlaws 
who  fled  to  them,  as  well  as  by  numbers 
of  wayward  youths,  who  were  led  into 
iniquity  by  their  flattering  solicitations. 
And  so  the  story  runs  until  the  year 
A.  C.  13,  when  the  inspired  historian 
relates  that  "there  began  to  be  wars  and 
contentions  throughout  all  the  land;  for 
the  Gadianton  robbers  had  become  so 
numerous,  and  did  slay  so  many  of  the 
people,  and  did  lay  waste  so  many  cities, 
and  did  spread  so  much  death  and  car- 
nage throughout  the  land,  that  it  became 
expedient  that  all  the  people,  both  the 
Nephites  and  the  Lamanites,  should  take 
up  arms  against  them;  therefore  all  the 
Lamanites  who  had  become  converted 
unto  the  Lord,  did  unite  with  their 
brethren,  the  Nephites,  and  were  com- 
pelled, for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  and 
their  women  and  their  children,  to  take 
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up  arms  against  those  Gadianton  rob- 
bers, yea,  and  also  to  maintain  their 
rights,  and  the  privileges  of  their 
Church,  and  of  their  worship,  and  their 
freedom  and  their  liberty."  In  the  four- 
teenth year  the  wars  continued  slightly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  robbers,  but 
in  the  fifteenth  the  Gadiantons  gained 
many  advantages,  from  which  time  they 
continued  to  grow  in  boldness  and  con- 
fidence as  well  as  in  numbers.  At  last 
the  Nephite  leaders  (Lachoneus  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  Gidgiddoni  the  Commander- 
in-Chief),  determined  upon  the  bold  ex- 
pedient of  gathering  in  the  people  from 
all  quarters  of  the  continent,  with  their 
movable  possessions,  grain,  provisions, 
beasts  of  burden,  flocks,  herds,  &c,  into 
one  region,  and  by  a  Fabian  policy  of 
inaction,  wear  out  the  robbers,  who 
were  too  lazy  to  work,  but  depended 
upon  the  game  caught  in  the  chase,  and 
the  spoils  of  their  forays  for  their  sub- 
sistance.  No  words  can  tell  the  terrible 
state  of  misery,  fearful  apprehension  and 
unrest  that  must  have  existed  in  all  parts 
of  these  vast  continents,  before  such  a 
gigantic  experiment,  for  weal  or  woe, 
would  have  been  thought  of,  much  more, 
put  into  execution.  No  exodus  of  ancient 
or  modern  times  equals  it  in  vastness,  or 
approaches  it  in  the  wide  extent  of  its 
workings.  It  was  not  a  tribe,  or  even 
"a  nation  on  wheels,"  it  was  two  conti- 
nents converging,  massing  their  offspring 
in  the  humiliation  of  defeat  and  the 
agony  of  a  forlorn  hope,  either  to  starve 
out  their  enemies  or  in  one  vast  sepul- 
chre fall  a  prey  to  their  savagery. 

The  Governor's  proclamation  was  is- 
sued; the  people  in  their  extremity 
obeyed.  Every  thing  that  could  afford 
help  or  sustenance  to  the  robber  bands 
was  carried  off  or  destroyed.  The  con- 
joint Nephites  and  Lamanites  left  behind 
them  a  desert  and  a  desolation.  By 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  aye, 
probably  by  millions,  they  gathered,  the 
north  gave  up  and  the  south  held  not 
back.  From  the  frozen  shores  of  the 
Northern  Oceans,  to  the  rocky  promon- 
tory, that  ends  the  southern  continent 
they  deserted  homes  and  lands  and  all, 
and  by  slow,  tedious,  encumbered,  and 


ever  watchful  marches  they  assembled 
at  the  appointed  gathering  place — the 
lands  of  Zarahemla  and  Bountiful.  Here 
they  fortified  themselves  and  prepared 
for  the  onslaght  of  their  barbarous,  in- 
human foes.  Here  also  they  humbled 
themselves  before  the  Lord  and  in  the 
misery  of  their  humiliation  sought  His 
forgiveness  and  blessing. 

Year  by  year  they  kept  up  their  fearful 
watch,  ever  on  the  alert  to  repulse  the  ex- 
ultant foe  that  had  swept  down  upon  their 
tenantless  homes,  and  revelled  in  their 
deserted  cities,  and  that  were  now  hem- 
ming them  in,  and  again  and  again  press- 
ing them  to  the  combat.  More  than  one 
desperate  battle  was  fought  with  bloody 
loss  on  both  sides.  But  the  Nephites 
had  supplies  for  seven  years  for  them- ' 
selves  and  their  animals,  whilst  the  rob- 
bers had  none.  Gradually  the  game  in 
the  wilderness  was  consumed  and  hun- 
ger began  its  direful  work  amongst  their 
hosts.  However,  before  this(A.  C.  19)  a 
great  and  terrible  battle  was  fought,  the 
most  sanguinary  that  had  ever  occured 
to  the  children  of  Lehi  since  the  day  he 
left  Jerusalem.  In  this  fierce  fight  the 
Nephites  were  the  victors,  but  it  did  not 
bring  them  freedom,  it  was  not  until 
hunger  had  done  its  work  and  enervated 
the  robbers  that  the  triumph  of  their 
arms  was  complete  and  the  Gadianton 
robbers  were  annihilated  (A.  C.  21.) 
Then  the  people  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
great  joy  and  universally  praised  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  all  were 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  His  holy 
laws,  and  all'believed,  nothing  doubting, 
the  inspired  words  of  His  prophets. 
Even  the  captured  robbers  were  preach- 
ed to  and  labored  with,  of  whom  all,  who 
repented  of  their  sins  and  entered  into 
covenant  to  murder  no  more,  were  set  at 
liberty,  those  who  refused  to  make  this 
covenant  were  punished  according  to 
their  crimes. 

The  people  did  not  return  to  their  former 
habitations  until  the  twenty-sixth  year, 
when  the  decrease  in  their  supplies  of 
provisions  warned  them  of  the  necessity 
of  recommencing  their  agricultural  la- 
bors. Each  man  then,  with  his  family,his 
flocks,  herds  and  other  possessions,  his 
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gold,  his  precious  things,  &c, returned  to 
his  home,  whether  in  the  north  or  the 
south, and  once  more  the  laws  were  framed 
in  equity  and  justice  and  administered 
without  favor.  For  a  few  years  their  pros- 
perity was  great,  many  cities  were  built 
anew  and  many  old  cities  repaired,  many 
highways  were  cast  up,  "and  many  roads 
made,  which  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
land  to  land,  and  from  place  to  place. 
And  thus  passed  away  the  twenty-eighth 
year,  and  people  had  continual  peace." 
This  was  the  last  year  of  peace  under 
the  Judges. 

And  now  the  old,  old  story  has  to  be 
told  for  the  last  time.  The  wide  spread 
and  abundant  prosperity  brought  great 
riches,  the  riches  gave  birth  to  all  the 
old  forms  of  folly  and  iniquity,  and  the 
Gadianton  robbers  or  some  nearly  allied 
combinations  controlled  the  nation.  But 
the  Nephites  did  not  ignorantly  fall  into 
error  and  transgression,  many  prophets 
were  sent  by  the  Lord  to  admonish  and 
warn  them.  Their  voice  was  rejected 
and  they  were  ofttimes  persecuted  unto 
death.  It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
Republic  that  when  any  one  had  been 
adjudged  worthy  of  death  by  the 
local  authorites,  that  the  sentence  could 
not  be  carried  out  until  the  matter  had 
been  laid  before  the  Chief  Governor  of 
all  the  land  at  Zarahemla,  and  he  had 
signed  the  death  warrant.  But  regard- 
less of  this  wise  provision  the  corrupt 
judges,  the  apostate  high  priests,  the 
crime  stained  lawyers  put  the  servants 
of  God  to  death  on  their  own  responsibi- 
lity. When  complaint  was  made  at  the 
central  seat  of  government  with  regard 
to  these  infamous  usurpations  of  power, 
they  openly  rebelled  and  set  the  laws 
and  the  government  at  defiance.  Gather- 
ing their  relatives,  friends  and  sympa- 
thizers around  them,  who  as  a  rule  were 
found  amongst  the  richer  and  more  in- 
fluential classes, they  determined  to  over- 
throw the  Republic  and  establish  a  mon- 
archy. In  this  they  were  only  partly 
successful:  the  republic  was  overthrown 
but  the  monarchy  was  not  established. 
The  righteous  Lachoneus  was  dead,  his 
son,Lachoneus,the  younger,  had  succeed- 
ed him  and  to  better  bring  about  their  pur- 


pose the  traitors  murdered  him  (A.  C  30). 
This  crime  brought  anarchy,  the  people 
would  not  have  a  king,  they  preferred  no 
government  at  all  to  a  monarchy,  they 
were  too  used  to  the  sweets  of  an  elective 
government  by  the  citizens.  The  con- 
fusion was  unbounded,  the  chaos  univer- 
sal. By  and  bye  the  people  gathered  in 
tribes,  somewhat  patriarchal  in  their  for- 
mation, each  petty  leader  or  head  of  a 
powerful  family  gathering  around  him 
his  descendants,  and  their  associates 
and  dependents,  each  tribe  being  gov- 
erned by  its  own  laws  and  regulations, 
whilst  for  mutual  protection  they  entered 
into  a  species  of  confederation  to  pre- 
vent one  tribe  trespassing  upon  the 
rights  of  another,  which  happily  pre- 
vented the  outbreak  of  actual  war 

In  the  mean  time,  one  audacious  leader, 
named  Jacob,  a  violent  persecutor  of  the 
servants  of  God,  gathered  a  strong  party 
from  the  classes  most  responsible  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  commonwealth.  His 
adherents  endeavored  to  make  him  king 
over  the  whole  land,  but  the  confederate 
tribes  would  not  listen  to  his  dictation. 
Jacob  and  his  numerous  followers  there- 
fore determined  to  establish  his  power 
in  another  region,  and  they  made  a  sud- 
den migration  into  the  northernmost  por- 
tions of  the  land,  with  the  intention  of 
there  developing  their  strength, until  they 
flattered  themselves,  by  the  aid  of  dis- 
senters, they  could  crush  out  all  opposi- 
tion and  make  the  sway  of  Jacob  univer- 
sal. So  unexpected  and  speedy  was 
their  departure,  that  the  other  tribes 
could  not  prevent  its  accomplishment. 
On  their  arrival  at  their  destination  they 
built  a  magnificent  city,  which  they 
named  Jacobugath  after  their  king,  but 
which  was  destroyed  a  few  years  after  in 
the  terrible  convulsions  that  marked  the 
crucifixion  of  the  King  of  Kings. 

Regarding  this  city  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  from  heaven  declared,  "And  be- 
hold, that  great  city  Jacobugath,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  people  of  King 
Jacob,  have  I  caused  to  be  burned  with 
fire,  because  of  their  sins  and  their 
wickedness,  which  was  above  all  the 
wickedness  of  the  whole  earth,  because 
of  their  secret  murders  and   combina- 
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tions;  for  it  was  they  that  did  destroy 
the  peace  of  my  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  land:  therefore  I  did  cause 
them  to  be  burned,  to  destroy  them  from 
before  my  face,  that  the  blood  of  the 
prophets  and  the  saints  should  not  come 
up  unto  me  any  more  against  them." 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Judges; 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  God's  favored 
people  Israel,  both  glorious  and  shame- 
ful. Glorious  in  the  devotion  of  so 
many  noble  lives  to  God  and  the  truth, 


glorious  in  the  willing  sacrifice  so  many 
made  of  life  and  all  earthly  things  for 
righteousness'  sake;  shameful  in  the  fre- 
quent abuse  of  God's  goodness,  in  the 
ever  recurring  violation  of  his  laws, 
shameful  in  the  triumph  of  iniquity  over 
virtue,  and  at  last  in  its  violent  end  in 
murder,  anarchy  and  national  chaos. 

George  Reynolds. 

Errata. — On  page  172,  first  column,  in  the 
thirty-sixth  and  fifty -third  lines,  the  word  "La- 
manites"  should  read  "Zoramites." 
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On  the  fourth  of  July,  1850,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met  in  the  Bowery  at  2  p. 
m.jwhen  the  Nauvoo  Legion  was  marched 
in  under  the  command  of  their  respective 
officers.  An  escort  then  waited  upon 
Governor  Brigham  Young,  to  request  his 
attendance.  Previous  to  his  arrival  three 
cheers  were  proposed  by  General  D.  H. 
Wells,  for  the  Governor,  Lieut.  Gover- 
nor and  State  of  Deseret,  all  of  which 
were  most  heartily  given.  The  Governor 
gave  a  very  energetic  speech,  when  the 
people  were  blessed  and  dismissed  by 
the  Lieut.  Governor;  after  which  the 
Senate  and  House  went  into  joint  ses- 
sion, transacting  general  business ;  heavy 
taxes  were  imposed  on  spirituous  liquors, 
amounting  to  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  sell- 
ing price,  while  iron,  steel  and  useful 
wares  were  "exempted  from  all  and  any 
assessment  and  tax  whatever;"  includ- 
ing tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  all  other  gro- 
ceries, medicines,  &c,  &c.  Such  were 
the  wise  regulations,  that  thousands  of 
emigrants  passing  through  the  city  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  satisfaction,  in  writing 
to  their  friends  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  press. 

An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Warm 
Springs  near  this  city,  according  to  a 
letter  from  Dr.  John  Bernhisel,  dated 
21st  March,  1850,  to  Governor  Young, 
gives  the  following: 

"Three  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  on 
evaporation  to  dryness  in  a  platina  cap- 
sule, gave  8.25  grains  of  solid,  dry,  saline 


matter;  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
0.240;  peroxide  of  iron,  0.040;  lime, 
0.545;  chlorine,  3.454;  soda,  2.877;  mag- 
nesia, 0.370;  0.703;  total,  8.229. 

"  It  is  slightly  charged  with  sulphuric 
acid  gas  and  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
is  a  pleasant,  saline,  mineral  water,  hav- 
ing valuable  properties  belonging  to  sa- 
line sulphur  springs." 

This  analysis  was  by  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Jackson,  Chemist,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  Deseret  News  of  July  6,  this 
year,  Captain  Howard  Stansbury  pub- 
lished a  letter  denying  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain rumors  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  respecting  his  treat- 
ment in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  by  the  au- 
thorities. He  says,  among  other  things: 
"  We  were  received  by  the  President, 
Brigham  Young,  and  public  authorities 
with  the  greatest  courtesy,  both  officially 
and  personally,  and  will  remember  with 
gratitude  the  many  tokens  of  kindness 
and  regard  we  have  received  from  them 
and  the  citizens  of  the  place.  Every  fa- 
cility has  been  studiously  afforded  us  for 
the  prosecution  of  our  duties;  instru- 
ments of  science  frankly  and  gratuitously 
loaned,  and  the  able  and  faithful  assist- 
tance  obtained,  from  their  commencement 
here,  of  a  gentleman  well  known  as  a 
fearless  advocate  of  your  doctrine,  and  a 
prominent  and  influential  member  of  your 
community."  (This  alludes  to  the  Hon. 
Albert  Carrington,  who  was  an  assistant 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.)  "I 
have  deemed  it  not  improper  to  say  this 
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much,  to  counteract  an  erroneous  im- 
pression against  a  people  already  bur- 
thened  with  too  much  undeserved  re- 
proach." 

[Signed.]     "  Howard  Stansbury. 
Captain  Corps  Topographical  Engineers, 
in  charge  of  Survey  of  Great  Salt  Lake." 

On  the  24th  of  July,  this  year,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  entrance  of  the  Pioneers 
into  this  valley  was  celebrated  wirh  great 
dclat.  Besides  the  usual  proceedings  of 
firing  of  cannon  at  early  dawn,  &c,  the 
Brass  and  Martial  Bands,  in  three  grand 
carriages  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  en- 
livened the  proceedings.  The  Brass 
band  had  a  carriage  nine  feet  wide  and 
twenty-nine  feet  long,  drawn  by  fourteen 
horses,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
At  8  a.  m.  an  escort  was  formed  at  the 
Bowery,  under  the  direction  of  D.  H. 
Wells,  Samuel  W.  Richards,  James  A. 
Little,  Dan.  Jones  and  Horace  S.  El- 
dredge:  1,  Martial  Band.  Flag,  "  Truth 
and  Freedom."  2.  Brass  Band  in  cos- 
tume. 3.  Twenty-four  young  men  ip.  uni- 
form. Banner,  "The  Lion  of  the  Lord." 
In  charge  of  James  A.  Little.  4.  Twenty- 
four  young  ladies,  in  white,  with  blue 
scarfs,  and  wreaths  of  red  and  white 
roses.  Banner,  "  Hail  to  our  Chieftain." 
In  charge  of  S.  W.  Richards.  5.  Twenty- 
four  aged  fathers.  Banner,  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Motto,  "Heroes  of  '76."  In 
care  of  Dan.  Jones.  6.  Twenty-four 
Bishops  with  banners,  preceded  by  Pre- 
siding Bishop  Whitney.  7.  The  Com- 
missioned Officers  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion, 
on  foot,  in  uniform,  wearing  swords.  In 
charge  of  General  D.  H.  Wells.  The 
escort  thus  arranged,  led  by  the  Marshal 
of  State,  on  horse,  marched  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's house,  where  they  received  the 
following  distinguished  persons:  John 
Smith,  Captain  Stansbury,  Daniel  Spen- 
cer, W.  W.  Phelps,  W.  I.  Appleby,  P. 
P.  Pratt,  George  A.  Smith,  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  Governor  B.  Young,  Isaac 
Morley,  Lieut.  Gunnison,  Orson  Spen- 
cer, Simeon  Andrews,  Hosea  Stout,  Ezra 
T.  Benson,  James  Lewis,  Williard  Rich- 
ards, Thomas  Bullock.  After  which 
they  proceeded  to  the  Bowery,  where  a 
Liberty  pole  had  been  erected,  on  which 
the  flag;  was  unfurled  amid  great  cheer- 


ing, and  music  by  the  bands,  accom- 
panied by  the  firing  of  nine  rounds  of 
cannon,  during  which  the  procession 
passed  into  the  Bowery,  where  the  ranks 
were  opened  and  faced  inward,  while  the 
escorted  party  were  conducted  to  the 
stand. 

The  occasion  was  a  grand  one,  and 
President  Young  reminded  the  people 
thus  assembled  that  "  three  years  this 
day  the  camps  came  together  and  were 
located  on  City  Creek."  Comparatively 
few  are  left  now,  but  those  who  are  can 
remember  this  interesting  gathering,  and 
tell  of  the  peaceful  and  glorious  influ- 
ences that  were  felt  when  the  President 
addressed  the  people,  telling  them  of 
their  escape  from  "  peril,  want,  suffering, 
mobocracy  and  desolation."  Orations 
and  addresses,  interspersed  with  music 
and  songs,  throughout  the  day,  enlivened 
the  people.  The  utmost  good  humor 
prevailed.  Toasts  were  proposed  by 
Mr.  James  Lewis,  all  of  which  were  of 
great  local  interest,  after  which  some  of 
the  strangers  present  indulged  in  em- 
bodying the  sentiments  they  entertained 
towards  us  in  toasts  sparkling  with  wit 
and  good  feeling ;  that  of  Lieutenant  Gun- 
nison, U.  S.  A.,  is  worthy  of  re-reading: 
"The  Eagle  of  the  United  States  when 
plumed  on  the  Deseret  Mountains,  will 
return  to  keep  the  brood  together;"  also 
that  of  Captain  Stansbury:  "Freedom 
of  thought,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
more  inestimable  freedom  to  worship 
our  God  just  as  we  please."  Humorous 
songs  by  Wm.  Clayton,  and  facetious 
toasts  were  given  by  John  Kay,  as  well 
as  amusing  toasts  and  sentiments,  were 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  late  President 
George  A.  Smith:  "Champagne  to  our 
real  friends,  and  real  pain  to  our  ene- 
mies." 

In  the  evening  a  grand  concert  was 
given  at  the  Bowery — "  Comic  pieces  and 
songs,  most  of  which  will  be  entirely 
new  in  this  valley,  and  some  original, 
got  up  expressly  for  the  occasion,"  as 
advertised  and  announced  on  handbills 
signed  by  Wm.  Clayton. 

The  first  notice  of  valley  stone-ware, 
jars,  pitchers,  milkpans,  &c,  manufac- 
tured in  this  city,  appears  on  August  1 , 
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1850,  by  E.  Reece.  Slates  were  quarried 
at  "Slate  Canon,"  Provo  City.  Shin- 
gles were  made  and  sent  up  from  San- 
pete for  the  State  House  (Council  House) 
which  was  covered  with  the  "best  San- 
pete shingles."  The  magic  lantern  was 
used  in  this  city  in  astronomical  lectures; 
heads  were  "phrenologized"  for  "a  dol- 
lar a  head ;"  bogus  gold  dust  (copper  gilt,) 
and  a  big  potato,  weighing  three  pounds, 
nine  ounces,  was  presented  by  Mr.  John 
Oakley  to  the  editor  of  the  Deseret  News, 
it  is  graphically  described  among  the 
"locals"  as  "a  very  good  representation 
of  a  widowed  mother  with  eight  daugh- 
ters and  ten  grandchildren."  These,  in 
the  third  year  after  settlement  of  the 
city,  were  among  the  novelties  noticed  by 
the  press. 

On  Wednesday,  28th  of  Aug.,  Capt. 
Stansbury  and  suite  left  the  city  to  return 
to  Washington  City,  D.  C.  A  grand  en- 
tertainment was  given  the  previous  day, 
tendered  to  Captain  Stansbury,  Lieut. 
Gunnison  and  Mr.  Albert  Carrington, 
by  Lieut.  Governor  Kimball  at  his  dwell- 
ing. The  resident  merchants,  Messrs. 
Livingston  &  Kinkead,  Captain  Hooper, 
of  St.  Louis,  Col.  I.  Reese,  of  N.  Y.,  and 
Elder  Orson  Hyde,  of  the  Frontier 
Guardsmen,  were  present.  The  Gover- 
nor, Brigham  Young,  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  Legislature,  with  their 
ladies,  honored  the  company  with  their 
presence. 

On  Wednesday,  28th  August,  Presi- 
dents Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  President  Orson  Hyde  and 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Presid- 
ing Bishop  Whitney,  General  D.  H. 
Wells  and  others  left  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  friends  at  Weber,  and 
platting  a  city  at  that  place.  The  corner 
stake  was  located  and  a  plan  given  for 
the  city  of  Ogden,  in  Weber  County, 
and  the  party  returned  to  this  city 
Aug.  31. 

On  the  1 8th  of  Sept.,  General  El- 
dredge,  by  direction  of  Gen.  D.  H. 
Wells,  was  at  Ogden  with  a  portion  of 
Capt.  Grant's  Mounted  Guards,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  to  guard  the 
inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  Sho- 
shones  and  Utes. 


The  Seventies'  "Hall  of  Science,"  in 
First  East  Street,  was  commenced  and 
the  Council  House,  south  of  Temple 
Block,  was  completed  during  this  year, 
1850.  The  "Deseret  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion" was  re-organized,  according  to  notes 
of  Robert  Campbell,  Esq.,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  that  society.  The  "  Parent 
School"  was  commenced  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Ward  of  this  city,  to  "instruct 
and  qualify  teachers  for  District  or  Ward 
schools;"  this  important  educational  in- 
stitution was  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Orson  Spencer,  of  the  Deseret 
University.  The  foundation  of  a  new 
paper  mill  was  commenced,  under  the 
direction  of  President  Willard  Richards. 
President  Brigham  Young  was  appointed 
to  take  the  census  of  Deseret.  Willard 
Richards  was  appointed  Postmaster. 
Congress  having  established  a  Territo- 
rial government  for  Utah,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  appointed,  and  the 
Senate  confirmed,  as  Governor  of  Utah, 
Brigham  Young;  Secretary,  B.  D.  Harris, 
of  Vermont;  Chief  Justice,  Joseph  Buf- 
fington,  of  Pennsylvania;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, Perry  E.  Brocchus,  of  Alabama, 
and  Zerubbabel  Snow,  of  Ohio;  U.  S. 
Attorney,  Seth  M.  Blair,  of  Utah;  U.  S. 
Marshal,  Joseph  L.  Heywood,  of  Utah. 

The  price  current  of  wood  was  at  this 
time  ten  dollars  a  cord;  lumber,  five  dol- 
lars a  hundred;  beef,  ten  cents  per  ft>; 
wheat,  eight  dollars  a  bushel;  flour, 
(after  harvest,)  twenty-five  dollars  a  hun- 
dred lbs;  there  were  then  five  mills  run- 
ning constantly;  adobies  (sun-dried 
bricks,)  were  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  hundred;  common  laborers 
two  dollars,  mechanics  three  dollars  per 
day.  Industries  of  the  most  varied  kind 
were  commenced ;  large  stores  for  mer- 
chants completed  on  South  Temple  and 
East  Temple  Streets;  the  "old"  city 
had  assumed  quite  a  business  aspect. 
In  the  arts,  Marsena  Cannon  had  com- 
menced taking  photographs  and  ambro- 
types  in  the  Old  Fort;  a  likeness  of  the 
late  President  Brigham  Young  (daguer- 
rotype)  is  still  preserved  in  the  Deseret 
Museum.  A  large  business  was  done 
during  this  year  in  horses,  harnesses, 
carriages,  wagons,  &c,  &c,  by  reason 
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of  the  influx  of  emigrants  en  route  to  the 
gold  mines;  a  first  rate  wagon,  that  had 
cost  in  the  States  one  hundred  dollars, 
would  sell  for  twenty;  a  carriage  that 
had  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty,  would 
sell  for  thirty;  other  things  in  the  same 
ratio.  The  public  market  house,  which 
stood    for  many    years   in   First   South 


Street,  was  commenced  ;  the  Bath  House 
had  become  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
benefit  of  invalids,  who  drank  as  well  as 
bathed  in  its  medicinal  waters.  The 
Utah  County  and  other  Southern  settle- 
ments were  flourishing,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  Utah  was  assured  to  the 
community.  Beta. 
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11. 

The  plan  of  the  present  organization  of 
the  Brigham  Young  Academy  is  the 
subject  now  before  us. 

The  general  management  of  the  insti- 
tution is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  members  of 
which  assemble  in  annual  sessions  ac- 
cording to  the  bye-laws,  and  by  the  call 
of  the  President  whenever  occasion  re- 
quires. A  committee  of  three  has  been 
formed  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Board,  which  is  known  as  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  takes  special  charge  of 
the  financial  management.  In  point  of 
finances  the  Academy  is  poorly  provided 
for,  to  say  the  least,  as  compared  with 
other  educational  institutions.  No  source 
of  income  falls  to  it  other  than  the  tui- 
tion fees.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
drawback,  which  has  ever  cast  a  gloomy 
foreshadowing  along  the  path  of  the  in- 
stitution's career,  prosperity  has  attended 
it.  The  paying  attendance  is  increasing, 
constantly,  both  in  grades  and  numbers, 
resulting,  of  course,  in  a  corresponding 
increase  of  revenue.  Even  as  yet  be- 
sides attending  to  the  regular  remunera- 
tion of  the  instructors,  the  Executive 
Committee  finds  it  possible  to  slowly  but 
continually  improve  the  facilities,  by  sup- 
plying furniture  and  implements,  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  both  teach- 
ers and  students.  During  the  fourth  Aca- 
demic year,  the  Musical  Department  was 
especially  favored  with  the  supply  of  a 
piano,  which  item,  judging  by  the  keen 
interest  manifested  among  the  students 
in  this  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
demonstrated  by  the  continual  increase 
in  the  attendance  of  the   Musical   De- 


partment, has  been   highly  appreciated. 

The  Scientific  Department  also,  which 
has  fallen  somewhat  behind  in  the  notice 
of  the  Committee,  has,  of  late,  been 
especially  favored.  A  small  room  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory,  and  but 
recently,  a  handsome  consignment  of 
physical  and  chemical  apparatus  and 
material  has  been  ordered.  A  good 
foundation  for  a  cabinet,  especially  min- 
eralogical,  has  been  laid,  besides  which 
preparations  for  an  herbarium  are  being 
made. 

Such  has  been  the  financial  progress, 
which,  all  circumstances  considered,  is 
favorable,  though  yet  some  departments 
are  lacking  in  implements  necessary  for 
their  fuller  prosperity  and  success.  With 
the  commencement  of  the  second  aca- 
demic year  J.  E.  Booth  was  engaged  in 
the  Mathematical  Department,  and  Miss 
Teenie  Smoot  in  the  Intermediate  De- 
partment. With  the  third  academic  year 
two  additions  to  the  number  of  teachers 
followed;  J.  M.  Tanner  being  engaged 
as  an  assistant  teacher  and  Miss  Susa 
Young  as  the  teacher  of  the  Musical 
Department.  The  commencement  of 
the  fourth  academic  year  chronicles  still 
other  changes,  Jas.  E.  Talmage  and 
Mrs.  Z.  Y.  Williams  accepting  engage- 
ments as  assistant  teachers,  the  latter  as 
department  teacher  of  the  Primary  De- 
partment, in  place  of  Miss  Teenie  Smoot, 
resigned,  and  Miss  Nettie  Southworth 
as  Musical  Department  teacher,  in  place 
of  Miss  Susa  Young,  resigned.  The 
corps  of  teachers  is  thus  being,  con- 
stantly strengthened  as  occasion  is  de- 
manding- 

At  the  head  of  the  internal  organiza- 
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tion  stands  the  Faculty,  presided  over  by 
the  Principal, and  composed  of  the  teach- 
ers. The  members  of  this  organization 
assemble  weekly,  at  which  meetings  all 
current  items  of  discipline  and  organiza- 
tion are  disposed  of,  and  instructions  re- 
ceived from  the  Principal  for  the  further 
and  fuller  carrying  out  of  the  plan  of  the 
institution.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
teachers  mentioned  as  members  of  the 
Faculty,  classes  in  the  lower  depart- 
ments are  conducted  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  Normal  students  under 
the  special  direction  of  the  department 
teacher.  In  order  that  absolute  control 
of  the  whole  may  be  held  and  the 
Faculty  have  a  constant  insight  into  the 
whole  organization,  which  without  fur- 
ther demonstration  is  perceived  to  be 
somewhat  complicated,  a  daily  pro- 
gramme is  arranged  at  the  beginning  of 
every  term,  according  to  which  each  de- 
partment teacher  labors.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  school  year  the  precise 
amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  in 
each  class  during  any  term  is  mapped 
out  and  recorded  in  the  "Register  of 
Studies."  In  this  record  also  the  teach- 
ers register  weekly  the  work  performed 
in  any  respective  class,  and  by  this  a 
constant  oversight  is  obtained  of  the  pro- 
gress of  any  and  all  classes.  The  lab- 
ors are  distributed  among  the  Faculty  as 
follows:  Principal  Karl  G.  Maeser,  con- 
ducts classes  in  Theology,  Normal,  Rhet- 
oric, Latin,  Greek,  German,  Logic  and 
Drawing;  M.  H.  Hardy,  Intermediate 
Department  teacher  and  instructor  in 
Penmanship  and  Phonography;  John  E. 
Booth,  teacher  of  the  Mathematical  Di- 
vision ;  Jas.  E.  Talmage,  teacher  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  and  Academic  Department 
teacher  (Section  A);  J.  M.  Tanner, 
teacher  of  Elocution  and  Academic 
Department  teacher  (Section  B); 
Nettie  Southworth,  Musical  Depart- 
ment teacher;  Mrs.  Z.  Y.  Williams, 
teacher  of  Primary  and  Ladies'  Work 
Department. 

Among  the  students  are  representatives 
from  nearly  all  counties  in  the  Territory, 
besides  a  number  from  Idaho,  Arizona 
and  Nevada.  In  fact  the  number  from 
distant  counties  almost  always  exceeds 


that  from  adjacent  parts.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  control  the  as- 
sociations of  these  students,  and  for  this 
purpose  all  who  come  from  any  place 
outside  of  Provo  are  organized  into 
what  is  termed  the  Domestic  Organiza- 
tion. They  are  regularly  visited  at  their 
places  of  residence  by  senior  students 
appointed  by  the  Principal,  and  reports 
are  received  from  the  corps  of  visitors  in 
regular  meetings  of  the  organization. 
To  assist  in  providing  beneficial  and  en- 
tertaining occupation  outside  of  school 
hours  the  Polysophical  Society  is  orga- 
nized during  the  second  and  third  terms 
of  each  year.  The  society  is  divided 
into  four  sections  treating  respectively 
on  "Science,"  "Literature,"  "Fine  Arts," 
and  "Civil  Government  and  Politics," 
and  each  meeting,  on  a  specified  evening 
of  every  week.  The  statistics  for  the 
fifth  academic  year's  session,  just  closed, 
show  a  hearty  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  a  keen  appreciation  of  its  labors. 
The  institution  has  been  growing  from 
the  first.  For  the  first  term  an  attend- 
ance of  sixty-three  is  recorded  and  these 
were  nearly  all  of  the  Primary  or  Inter- 
mediate Grades.  Students  had  to  be 
educated  for  the  Academic  studies  be- 
fore such  could  be  pursued,  and  this 
process  has  indeed  been  tedious  and 
difficult,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance. Even  during  the  fourth  year, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
prosperous,  in  no  term  was  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Academic  Department  (Sec- 
tion A)  more  than  six,  while  the  present 
term  shows  a  total  of  forty-two  regis- 
tered in  that  department.  This  fact 
demonstrates  better  than  words  could 
that  Education  is  rising  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  present  generation,  and  our 
young  people  are  beginning  to  take 
deeper  interest  in  mental  culture  and  in 
the  educational  institutions  of  Zion.  We 
will  treat  subsequently  more  on  the 
mode  of  pursuing  the  labors,  the 
organization  and  distribution  of  which 
we  have  hastily  sketched  in  this  article. 
yas.  E.  Talmage. 


Whoever  envies  another  confesses  his 
superiority.— Addison. 
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I  Think  that  I  dare  claim,  that  of  all 
the  agencies  which  conspire  in  the  pro- 
duction of  good  citizenship,  the  purest, 
the  best  and  most  efficient  in  its  sphere, 
next  to  the  church,  is  the  school.  But  the 
improvement  of  the  school  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Society  in 
general,  is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and 
how  can  it  be  improved?  I  am  not  of 
those  who  think  our  school  system  a 
failure.  I  cannot  allow  the  justice  of  the 
method  which  inventories  all  the  ills  from 
which  the  body  politic  suffers,  and  then 
charges  them  over  to  the  common  schools. 
The  family,  the  associations,  the  church, 
the  press,  the  court,  the  legislature,  the 
stand,  have  each  and  all  their  share  in 
the  responsibility  of  developing  good 
citizenship,  the  school  coming  in  simply 
as  one  of  many  factors,  in  producing  the 
result.  Nor  is  the  schoolroom  more  the 
parent  than  the  child  of  ■  the  results 
deplored. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  radical 
reform  can  be  gotten  in  the  school  and 
from  hence  revolutionize  the  whole. 
The  reform  sought  must  be  developed 
all  along  the  line,  in  order  that  it  be 
possible  anywhere.  With  society  super- 
ficial and  false,  the  government  corrupt, 
it  is  simply  impossible  that  the  school 
should  be  in  wholesome  condition.  Let 
us  understand,  that,  especially  with  our 
social  and  civil  constitution,  all  depart- 
ments sink  or  rise  together.  We  cannot 
have  a  pure  legislature,  and  a  corrupt 
judiciary;  we  cannot  have  piety  in 
pulpits  and  pews,  and  peculation  and 
fraud  in  politics;  we  cannot  have  false 
ideas,  and  vicious  practices  characteriz- 
ing society,  and  pure  and  lofty  aims  with 
wise  and  efficient  methods  in  our  schools. 
The  organization  of  our  society  is  not 
upon  the  principle  of  guild  and  caste. 
The  legislator  of  to-day  may  be  the 
judge  or  the  preacher  of  to-morrow. 
The  man  who  is  on  the  political  rostrum 
to-day  may  be  at  the  teachers  desk  to- 
morrow. All  grades,  all  classes,  all 
occupations,  are  so  intimately  related, 
and  so  habitually  interwoven,  that  virtue 
in  one  member  is  quickly  felt  in  all  the 


body,  and  corruption  in  one,  speedily 
infects  the  whole. 

If  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  for 
the  production  of  good  citizenship  is  the 
school,  and  society  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  then  we  must  conclude  that  the 
school  needs  reform.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  end  desired  can  be  attained 
without  radical  changes.  The  people 
must  be  aroused  from  their  self-com- 
placent lethargy.  They  have  come  to 
think  that  our  system  has  reached  per- 
fection, and  to  rest  satisfied  in  what  we 
have  attained.  They  must  be  jostled 
out  of  these  ruts  even  if  the  road  be 
found  less  comfortable  both  for  team  and 
passengers. 

Such  being  the  attitude  of  the  question 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  germinal  ideas, 
having  in  them  "the  promise  and  po- 
tency" of  the  new  life,  have  already 
been  discovered;  although  as  yet  they 
have  lain  like  many  another  most  useful 
engine  for  a  long  time  in  the  philoso- 
pher's laboratory  awaiting  the  favorable 
concurrence  of  events  to  bring  them  into 
practical  operation.  I  will  call  your  at- 
tention to  four  of  these  ideas: 

(1.)  Hereafter  let  the  elective  fran- 
chise be  granted  to  our  youth  upon  com- 
ing to  age  only  on  condition  of  their 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination  be- 
fore a  properly  constituted  Board.  Let 
this  examination  cover  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  the  Constitution 
of  our  Government,  and  American  His- 
tory. Having  passed  such  an  examination 
and  given  evidence  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, let  the  name  be  registered  among 
the  voters  of  the  land.  Such  a  requisition 
as  this  will  at  once  give  the  school  a 
new  function,  and  so  deepen  the  interest 
in  it,  that  all  needed  improvements  will 
be  readily  effected.  We  may  not  deprive 
any  who  have  exercised  the  franchise 
from  continuing  to  do  so,  but  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  guarding  this  sacred 
trust  in  some  such  way,  in  the  future,  is 
too  apparent  to  need  argument;  and 
well  would  it.  have  been  for  some  por- 
tions of  our  land  if  we  had  years  ago 
entered  upon  the  measure.     The  circum- 
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stances  making  this  a  necessity  to  our 
political  well-being,  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  at  length,  yet  we  shall  do  well  to 
remember  that  already  the  great  mass  of 
illiterate,  uncultured,  un-Americanized 
voters  are  controlling  the  destinies  of 
great  cities  in  New  England,  of  whole 
States  in  the  South,  and  threatening  other 
sections  of  the  Union.  This  is  pre- 
eminently the  educators  work.  Politi- 
cians will  never  do  it.  What  if  this  idea 
should  emanate  from  a  territory  or  ward 
of  the  government!  So  much  to  our  cre- 
dit. The  movement  must  begin  and  be 
carried  forward  by  the  educators  of  the 
land.  When  we  come  to  understand 
that  our  work  in  the  school  has  such  im- 
mediate and  essential  connection  as  this 
with  the  nation's  political  life,  and  begin 
to  assert  it  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  we 
shall  not  lack  for  an  audience,  and  peo- 
ple will  not  slumber  under  our  preach- 
ing. Of  course,  we  shall  be  stigmatized 
as  meddling  with  politics;  but  who  has 
a  better  right — who  a  more  sacred  obli- 
gation to  meddle  with  politics  than  we? 
If  now,  the  mere  generally  acknowledged 
connection  which  schools  sustain  to  good 
order  in  society,  to  efficiency  in  business 
life,  and  position  in  social  life,  if  these 
vaguely  defined,  and  imperfectly  appre- 
hended functions  of  our  schools  give 
them  the  life  and  dignity  they  have,  let 
them  be  put  thus  in  immediate,  organic 
connection  with  the  very  foundations  of 
our  political  fabric— let  them  be  acknowl- 
edged as  the  ligitimate  and  indispensable 
trainers  of  our  citizen  sovereignty,  and 
what  may  we  not  hope  for  them?  Par- 
ents will  foster  them  as  the  only  means 
of  fitting  their  children  for  citizenship, 
pupils  will  seek  and  reverence  them  as 
the  foundation  of  their  correct  political 
life,  politicians  will  court  them  and  be 
wonderfully  complacent  toward  all  meas- 
ures which  look  to  their  development. 

(2.)  Having  thus  put  the  common 
school  into  its  proper  place  in  our  political 
organism,  we  shall  next  need  to  provide 
the  means  by  which  to  insure  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions.  Here  we  are 
met  at  once  by  the  axiom,  "As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  school."  But,  having 
recognized    the    responsibility    of    the 


school  in  preparing  for  citizenship  and 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  State, 
the  reciprocal  obligation  of  the  State  to 
provide  the  school  with  competent  teach- 
ers, follows  as  a  necessary  corollary; 
and  further,  if  the  State  is  bound  to  afford 
the  means  for  fitting  teachers  for  their 
work,  it  has  the  unquestionable  right  to 
require  them  to  use  the  means  provided. 
Hence  our  second  suggestion  is  that,  al- 
lowing all  who  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  entered  upon  the  business  of  teach- 
ing to  continue  to  exercise  their  calling 
under  proper  restrictions  and  supervi- 
sion, no  new  candidates  be  admitted  to 
the  ranks  of  the  profession,  who  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  means 
supplied  by  the  State  for  qualifying  them- 
selves, and  succeeded  in  attaining  the 
necessary  qualifications.  By  this  I  mean 
that  our  system  of  normal  training  be  so 
modified  or  extended  as  to  bring  within 
reasonable  reach  of  every  common  school 
teacher  the  means  of  adding  to  a  good 
English  education  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
as  is  requisite  to  good  work  in  the  school 
room. 

(3.)  But  there  still  remains  a  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  solution  of 
our  problem.  We  cannot  hope  to  build 
up  an  important  branch  of  the  public 
service,  and  supply  it  with  competent 
workmen,  without  providing  adequate 
means  for  their  support.  At  the  wages 
which  have  hitherto  been  paid  common 
school  teachers  in  our  country,  a  person 
can  do  nothing  more  than  perpetuate  ex- 
istence during  the  time  of  service.  This 
makes  it  absolutely  impossible  that  any 
one  should  choose  common  school  teach- 
ing as  a  life-work,  unless  he  is  willing  to 
accept  a  home  in  the  poorhouse  in  which 
to  die.  There  are  but  two  possible 
ways  in  which  this  evil  can  be  remedied; 
one  is  to  raise  the  wages  of  teachers 
until  they  shall  bear  some  just  ratio  to 
the  character  of  the  service  required,  and 
afford  an  income  from  which  it  shall  be 
possible  to  secure  a  home  and  a  support 
for  declining  years.  While  these  low 
wages  are  paid,  and  no  other  mode  of 
relief  is  found,  it  is  inevitable  that  our 
rural  schools,  and  in  large  part  the  lower 
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departments  of  our  graded  schools,  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  young  women  who 
teach  simply  because  they  must,  until 
some  more  eligible  or  congenial  method 
of  subsistance  presents  itself;  or  by 
young  men  who  make  it  a  convenient 
stepping-stone  to  some  more  honorable 
or  lucrative  calling.  But  there  is  a  most 
just  and  sensible  method  of  relief;  I 
mean  the  method  of  retiring  on  part  pay, 
faithful  teachers  who  have  been  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time  in  honorable 
service.  That  this  is  eminently  just, 
and  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  our  government  in  reference  to 
its  military  and  naval  officers,  is  appar- 
ent upon  the  mere  statement.  But  we 
may  not  hope  that  because  of  its  justice 
it  will  be  readily  acknowledged.  The 
old  ideas  are  too  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  be  easily  eradi- 
cated. We  shall  need  to  be  able  to 
justify  the  claim  by  the  soundest  argu- 
ments, and  urge  it  upon  the  people  with 
the  utmost  persistence;  and  then,  if  in  a 
score  of  years,  we  shall  begin  to  see  the 
method  incorporated  into  our  educational 
service  system,  we  may  count  it  a  speedy 
triumph.  We  must  show  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  securing  a  corps  of  trained 
professional  teachers,  without  such  a 
scheme.  We  must  show  the  fearful  waste 
of  money,  time,  character,  and  all  that 
is  valuable,  which  is  entailed  by  a  system 
in  which  our  schools  are  simply  the- 
atres for  successive  companies  of  crude, 
uneducated,  untrained  young  men  and 
women  to  experiment  in,  while  they  earn 
a  few  dollars  to  carry  them  over  from  the 
period  of  childhood  to  that  of  intelligent 
and  effective  maturity.  Far  wiser  would 
it  be  to  entrust  our  sick  to  the  care  of  a 
similar  succession  of  uneducated  boys 
and  girls  who  want  some  employment  by 
which  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  till 
they  attain  sufficient  knowledge,  train- 
ing, and  maturity  to  be  capable  of  use- 
ful service  in  society;  with  the  assurance 
that  whatever  of  experience  and  wisdom 
in  the  healing  art  they  might  obtain  dur- 
ing this  period  of  adolescence,  would 
never  be  used  to  heal  our  sick  when  they 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
attained  some  fitness  for  the  work. 


It  is  inevitable  that  by  our  present 
system,  our  youth  will  come  to  maturity 
half  educated,  half  trained,  and  quite 
unfitted  for  the  duties  of  life.  With  our 
common  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
educated and  immature,  whose  charac- 
ters are  but  half  formed,  what  can  we 
expect  but  that  our  youth  will  leave  these 
schools  in  the  same  state.  When  the 
people  see  so  much  of  incompetence  in 
their  public  servants,  and  such  frequent 
giving  way  of  character  under  strain,  let 
them  be  taught  to  find  one  of  the  pro- 
ducing causes  in  this  system  which  com- 
mits the  training  of  our  youth  so  largely 
to  untrained  and  undeveloped  teachers, 
who  cannot  beget  in  others  that  which 
is  not  formed  in  themselves.  Let  it  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  remedy  lies  only  in 
securing  for  our  common  school  teach- 
ers, men  and  women  fitted,  by  knowledge 
acquired,  by  training  received,  by  ex- 
perience gained,  by  character  estab- 
lished, who  shall  be  able  to  impress  the 
stamp  of  their  own  well  developed,  and 
symmetrical  man  and  womanhood  upon 
the  youth  they  train.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  such  a  body  of  teachers  can 
never  be  secured  until  it  is  made  prac- 
ticable for  our  best  men  and  women  to 
make  this  their  life  work;  that  in  order 
to  do  this  they  must  be  adequately  paid 
during  the  time  of  service,  or  honorably 
pensioned  when  no  longer  capable  of  ef- 
fective service.  The  value  of  the  service 
which  would  be  rendered  the  State  by 
such  a  body  of  professional  trainers  of  our 
youth,  would  be  infinitely  greater  than 
all  the  military  training  and  service 
secured  by  our  war  establishment,  how- 
ever great  that  may  be;  and  those  who 
rendered  the  service  would  be  in  every 
way  as  worthy  of  honorable  retirement, 
as  are  the  officers  of  our  army  and 
navy. 

(4.)  The  fourth  idea  is,  the  importance 
of  unification,  and  proper  organic  re- 
lation in  our  system  of  schools.  Our 
Public  School  system  should  be  an  or- 
ganized whole,  from  the  lowest  Primary, 
through  the  University  course.  The 
schools  should  be  so  organized,  their 
curriculum  so  defined,  the  teachers  so 
trained   and  certified  to   by  proper  au- 
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thority,  and  the  whole  under  such  minute 
and  competent  supervision,  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  any  school  might  be  recog- 
nized in  any  corresponding,  or  next 
advanced  grade  anywhere  in  the  State  or 
Territory.  Once  organized  and  equipped 
thus,  the  various  parts  of  our  public 
school  system  will  become  mutual  sup- 
ports of  each  other.  There  will  be  a 
common  interest  running  through  the 
whole,  and  a  jealous  care  for  the  well 
being  of  each  part  characterizing  every 
other  part. 

It  may  be,  that  what  I  have  outlined  in 
this  article  may  appear  like  the  imprac- 
ticable dreams  of  a  visionary,  rather 
than  like  things  to  be  striven  for,  with 


confident  expectation  of  attaining  them. 
But  let  me  remind  the  reader  of  the 
power  there  is  in  an  idea.  Ideas  rule 
the  world.  Start  an  idea  which  has  in 
it  useful,  practical  truth,  and  it  sooner 
or  later  becomes  an  actualized  fact.  If 
the  ideal  public  school  system  here  so 
imperfectly  sketched,  has  a  foundation 
in  recognized  principles  of  our  civiliza- 
tion; if  they  are  the  legitimate  outcome 
of  our  present  partly  developed  schemes- 
of  public  education,  let  us  seize  upon 
them  and  hasten  their  realization. 

O.  H.  Riggs. 

» ■ — - 

Virtue    may    be    assailed,  but    never 
hurt. — Milton. 
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After  the  close  of  the  second  Silesian 
war,  in  1745,  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Prussia,  "last  of  the  Kings,"  having 
purchased  a  glorious  peace,  at  enormous 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  sat  down 
to  utilize  it  in  reviving  and  restoring  his 
exhausted  kingdom. 

As  yet  Frederick  was  known  only  as 
a  successful  general. 

And  now  that  the  war  was  finished, 
and  peace — dearly  bought, — had  come  at 
last,  he  was  about  to  appear  before  the 
world  in  a  new  character,  to  prove  him- 
self no  less  the  great  ruler  and  states- 
man, than  the  invincible  leader  of  armies. 
With  indomitable  energy  and  persever- 
ance, he  sat  about  the  herculean  task 
before  him.  Not  satisfied  with  merely 
restoring  his  kingdom  to  its  former  state 
of  prosperity,  he  prepared  to  inaugurate 
a  series  of  extensive  reforms,  in  all 
branches  of  the  Government;  and  to 
organize  that  wonderful  administration, 
which  afterwards  proved  strong  enough 
to  survive  the  battering  of  all  Europe, 
for  seven  long,  terrible  years.  But 
sweeping  changes  of  this  kind,  are  not 
to  be  made  in  a  day.  To  reform  the 
Constitution  of  a  great  Kingdom,  is  a 
task  demanding  infinite  care  and  fore- 
thought, and  deep  and  constant  study, 
and  to  a  king,  who  was  his  own  cabinet, 


and  personally  superintended  the  smallest 
details,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
affairs  of  Government,  the  constant 
pressure  of  public  business,  added  to  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  court  life  at  that 
period,  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  leisure  to  devote  to  the  pro- 
jected reforms.  Frederick,  therefore, 
that  he  might  have  a  haven  of  refuge 
from  the  turmoil  of  official  life,  where  he 
could,  undisturbed,  reflect  upon  his  great 
designs,  or  take  counsel  of  the  few 
friends  and  advisers  whom  he  admitted 
to  his  confidence,  determined  to  erect  for 
himself  a  small  chateau,  in  some  retired 
locality,  and  dedicate  it  to  quiet  and 
ease. 

The  site  selected,  was  the  summit  of  a 
beautiful  little  knoll,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  royal  palace  at  Potsdam.  It 
was  a  very  secluded  and  picturesque 
location.  On  every  side,  a  rolling  country 
stretched  away,  clad,  here  and  there, 
with  woods,  and  yielding  to  the  delighted 
vision,  bright  and  varied  prospects  of 
hill  and  dale,  of  green,  waving  foli- 
age, and  sparkling  waters;  while  at  the 
foot  of  the  knoll,  lay  a  little  valley, 
down  which  murmured  a  lazy  brook. 
In  this  lovely  spot,  Frederick  caused  a 
pretty  little  residence,  in  the  Louis 
Ouatorze  style,  to  be  built,  and  in  it  the 
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greatest  part  of  his  subsequent  life  was 
spent. 

A  mere  chance,  gave  the  chateau  the 
name  by  which  it  afterwards  became 
famous.  After  its  completion,  the  king, 
ever  full  of  strange  whims  and  fancies, 
had  several  tombs  prepared,  in  the 
garden  which  surrounded  it,  where  he 
intended  that  himself  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  his  family  should  be  laid.  Walk- 
ing there  one  day  with  his  friend,  the 
Marquis  D'Argens,  in  reflective  mood, 
he  thougtfully  surveyed  his  future  narrow 
resting  place,  and  said,  with  a  sigh,"<?#/, 
alors  je  serai  sans-soucz/"  The  w<5rds 
were  taken  up,  and  repeated  on  all  sides, 
and,  eventually,  gave  to  the  residence  its 
name, — Sans-souci.  A  singularly  appro- 
priate one,  which  Carlyle  characteris- 
tically translates:  "No  bother."  This  lit- 
tle palace,  situated  in  the  midst  of  delight- 
ful gardens  and  pleasant  woods,  the  king 
naturally  thought,  would  prove,  in  its  calm 
retirement,  a  veritable  "oasis  of  green 
joy,"  in  the  dull  round  of  public  duty. 

But  alas  for  his  expectations, — the 
best  laid  schemes  of  kings,  as  well  as  of 
mice  and  men,  "gang  aft  agley."  Scarcely 
was  he  settled  in  the  new  residence, 
when  he  became  uncomfortably  conscious 
of  a  disturbing  element  in  the  vicinity. 
Directly  opposite  the  chateau,  and  across 
the  valley  that  lay  below  it,  stood  a 
venerable,  and  weather-beaten  wind- 
mill. It  was  not  unpicturesque;  and 
while  the  chateau  was  building,  had 
seemed,  with  its  great  sails  sweeping 
around,  rather  a  quaint  adjunct  to  the 
landscape.  But  when  Frederick  came 
hither  to  enjoy  the  much-desired  peace 
and  quietness,  his  studies  by  day,  and  his 
repose  by  night,  were  alike  broken  into, 
and  disturbed  by  the  unceasing  clatter- 
ing, creaking,  and  jarring  noises  which 
arose  from  the  old  mill.  Whenever  the 
wind  blew,  the  sails  went  round ;  and  as 
long  as  they  turned,  the  uproar  continued, 
and  as  the  location  was  a  breezy  one, 
there  were  but  few  interruptions. 

Not  many  days  had  passed,  therefore, 
before  the  miller,  while  pursuing  his 
peaceful  vocation,  and  grinding  his 
neighbors'  small  grists  of  rye  and  bar- 
ley, was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  an 


officer  of  the  king's  household,  who  came 
to  complain  of  the  nuisance,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  purchase  of  the  mill,  for 
the  land  on  which  it  was  built,  though 
adjoining  the  royal  estate,  was  no  part  of 
it,  but  belonged  in  fee  simple  to  the  mil- 
ler himself.  The  officer,  however,  found 
that  the  miller  was  entirely  unwilling  to 
part  with  his  property — absolutely  refus- 
ing either  to  sell  it,  or  stop  his  mill.  In 
vain  did  he  offer  him  far  more  than  the 
value  of  the  mill — in  vain  did  he  threaten 
him  with  the  king's  displeasure.  The 
miller  remained  immovably  fixed  in  his 
determination ;  answering  only,  that  in 
the  old  mill,  his  father,  and  before  him, 
his  grandfather,  had  earned  their  bread ; 
and  he,  too,  would  live  and  die  there,  and 
leave  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children, 
and  with  this  reply,  the  officer  was  fain 
to  return  to  the  king.  Frederick,  though 
piqued  at  the  failure  of  his  mission,  was 
not  a  little  curious  to  see  for  himself  this 
obstinate  miller,  who,  though  one  of  the 
humblest  of  his  subjects,  yet  dared  to 
brave  his  royal  displeasure.  He,  there- 
fore, in  one  of  his  morning  walks, 
stopped  at  the  mill,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  its  owner.  But  the  latter 
was  quite  as  refractory  with  the  king  as 
he  had  been  with  his  messenger.  Fred- 
erick argued  with  him,  remonstrated  with 
him,  and  finally  offered  him  another  mill, 
in  a  better  site,  together  with  a  handsome 
bonus,  in  exchange  for  his  property.  To 
all  persuasion,  to  all  offers,  the  miller 
made  but  one  reply: — he  would  never 
leave  the  mill,  which  had  descended  to 
him  from  his  forefathers.  At  last  Fred- 
erick's supply  of  "the  herb  called  pa- 
tience," at  best  of  times  but  a  slender 
one,  was  exhausted.  "You  seem  not  to 
be  aware,"  he  exclaimed,  "lhat  I  am  the 
master,  and  that  I  can  take  by  force  what 
you  refuse  to  give  up  to  me!"  "Oh!" 
said  the  miller,  nothing  daunted,  "you 
cannot  frighten  me  in  that  way;  we  have 
judges  at  Berlin!" 

The  judges  referred  to  were  those  of 
the  Kammer  Gericht's  Tribunal,  the  high 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  kingdom.  This 
tribunal,  Frederick  had  found,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  in  common  with  the  other 
courts  of  justice  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  sad 
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state  of  neglect  and  demoralization ;  and, 
consequently,  in  great   contempt   among 
the  people.     He  had  devoted  much  care 
and  attention  to  new  modeling  its  constitu- 
tion, and  reviving  its  authority.     Having 
appointed  as  justices  men  of  undoubted 
integrity,  he  had  placed  in  their  hands,  to 
be  administered    by  them,   the   revised 
code  of  laws,  known  as  the  "Code  Fred- 
erick," which  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the   previous  semi-barbarous  laws 
of  the  kingdom.     He  had  aided  them  by 
his  countenance  and  authority,  and   had 
in  every  way  striven  to   make   the   court 
worthy    of    popular    esteem   and    trust. 
There  could   be   no   more  striking  com- 
mentary on  the  success  of  his  endeavors, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  at  large, 
in  the  court  and  its  administration  of  jus- 
tice, than   this   answer  of    the   miller's. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  was  by  no  means 
ungrateful  to  the  king;  but  it  convinced 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  no 
hope    of    overcoming    the    miller's   ob- 
duracy by  negotiation.     Nor  did  he  wish 
to  carry  out  his  threat  and  take  the  cov- 
eted mill  by  force.     Partly,  perhaps,  that 
he  was  himself  afraid   that   the    courage 
and  integrity  of  his  judges  would  defeat 
his  designs;  and  partly,  that  he  realized 
that  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  the  laws,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  would  not  tend   to 
elevate  them  in  the   estimation   and  res- 
pect of  the  country.     He,  therefore,  con- 
cluded to   resort  to   strategy;   and  cast 
about  for  a  plan  by  which,  with   a   show 
of,  at  least,  legal  right,  he   could  compel 
the   miller  to   surrender  his  patrimony. 
The    royal    estate    bordered    upon   and 
nearly  surrounded   the    scanty    strip   of 
ground  on  which  the  mill  stood ;  so  that 
it  was  but  a  few  yards  from  its  walls  to 
the  boundary  of  the  park.    Just   inside 
this   line,  and   on  his   own   domain,  the 
king  caused  to  be  built  a  strong  and  high 
wall,   almost   enclosing  the   mill.      The 
solid   masonry   was    carried  daily  higher 
and  higher,  until  it  effectually  cut  off  the 
the  wind   from   the   sails,  and   the   mill 
stood  motionless  and  silent.     The  noise 
ceased,  peace  and  quiet  reigned  supreme 
and  the  king's  cause  seemed  to  triumph. 
But  the  miller  was  not  a  man  to  stand 
aside  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 


quietly  permit  his  mill  to  be  thus  hemmed 
up  in  stone  walls  and  his  occupation  to 
be  taken  from  him.  He  prepared  to 
make  a  vigorous  protest;  and  scarcely 
was  the  wall  completed  when  he  brought 
suit  against  the  king,  in  the  court  at  Ber- 
lin, before  mentioned,  for  maliciously  and 
unjustly  depriving  him  of  the  wind  of 
heaven,  upon  which  his  livelihood  de- 
pended, and  in  which  he  claimed  a  pres- 
criptive right  by  virtue  of  many  years' 
unobstructed  possession.  The  case  was 
a  knotty  one,  and  was  ably  defended  by 
the  king's  counsel;  but  the  injustice  was 
apparent.  Moreover,  Frederick,  when 
he  entrusted  his  revised  code  of  laws  to 
the  judges,  had  given  this  explicit  com- 
mand: "If  a  suit  arises  between  me  and 
one  of  my  subjects,  and  the  case  is  a 
doubtful  one,  you  should  always  decide 
against  me."  Under  these  instructions, 
the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  with  the  decree,  "The  king  shall 
give  the  miller  back  his  wind." 

To  oppose  the  decree  was  to  destroy 
at  one  blow  all  that  respect  for  the  courts 
and  the  administration  of  law,  which  he 
had  labored  so  earnestly  to  establish 
among  the  people.  There  seemed  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  but  to  submit  to  the 
judgment,  and  acknowledge  himself  de- 
feated. Such  a  course,  however,  was 
very  remote  from  Frederick's  character. 
For  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history 
of  his  career  that,  although,  in  the  many 
contests  of  greater  or  less  importance  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  he  was  not  always 
able  to  gain  the  desired  advantage  him- 
self, yet  he  very  rarely  failed  to  prevent 
his  adversary  from  doing  so,  naturally 
regarding  a  drawn  battle  as  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  a  defeat.  Setting  his  great 
wits,  so  apt  for  treason's  stratagems  and 
spoils,  to  work  upon  this  small  matter, 
he  hit  upon  an  exceedingly  unique  and 
original  plan  by  means  of  which  he 
thought  to  carry  out,  if  not  the  spirit,  at 
least  the  letter  of  the  decree,  and  at  the 
same  time  revenge  himself  upon  the  mil- 
ler for  his  stubbornness. 

The  latter  worthy  was  one  morning  en- 
joying a  peaceful  pipe  before  his  silent 
mill  in  the  shade  of  the  king's  wall;  and 
wonde/ing,  perhaps,  when  its  demolition 
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would  be  commenced.  From  his  repose 
and  pleasant  reflections  he  was  aroused 
by  the  irruption  of  an  army  of  masons, 
carpenters  and  laborers  sent  by  the  king's 
command,  not  to  tear  the  wall  down,  but 
to  raise  the  mill  above  it.  Prayers,  pro- 
testations and  menaces  were  equally 
vain.  It  was  the  king's  will  that  the  mill 
should  go  up,  and  up  it  went.  The 
workmen  were  many  and  willing  and  their 
hands  were  skillful;  so  that  it  was  not 
long  before  it  was  perched  on  a  massive 
substructure  high  above  the  surrounding 
wall.  And  the  idle  sails  catching  again 
the  "antient  and  accustomed  wind,"  as 
it  blew  up  the  valley,  wheeled  merrily 
round  as  of  yore.  The  miller,  finding 
iurther  appeals  and  remonstrances  utter- 
ly fruitless,  was  at  last  obliged  to  resign 
himself  to  the  unalterable,  and  ascended 
to  his  mill  to  pursue  his  calling  as  best 
he  could  in  its  new  and  elevated  position. 
But  as  he  was  a  man  well  up  in  years,  of 
portly  habit  of  body  and  long  used  to  a 
quiet  and  sedentary  life,  he  soon  suc- 
cumbed to  the  unwonted  exertion  of  as- 
cending and  descending  so  many  steps, 
and  was  laid  beside  those  ancestors  to 
whose  memory  he  had  been  so  stubborn- 
ly loyal.  Besides  the  notoriety  which 
he  gained  by  his  suit  and  its  strange  con- 
sequences, he  deserves  the  remembrance 
of  his  brethren  of  the  craft  as  the  first 
miller  to  introduce  "high  grinding." 

After  his  death  the  old  mill  fell  into 
neglect  and  was  sold  by  his  heirs  to  the 
king,  who  left  it  standing  and  planted  a 
grove  of  trees  to  conceal  the  unsightly 
wall.  And  it  is  to  this  day  preserved  by 
the  Prussian  government  with  the 
greatest  care,  just  as  it  was  when  the 
miller  died,  more  than  a  century  ago. 
There  it  stands,  its  ancient  and  crumb- 
ling sides  partly  overrun  with  ivy,  and 
its  gaunt  sails  standing  out  sharply 
against  the  sky;  while  the  surrounding 
wall,  over  which  it  towers,  is  completely 
hidden  by  climbing  vines  and  creepers, 
and  embowered  in  the  foliage  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  forming  altogether,  a 
most  striking  and  picturesque  monument 
to  the  eccentricity  of  a  great  king  and 
the  sturdy  independence  of  his  subject. 

The   traveler    who    finds    himself    in 


Potsdam,  on  taking  a  pleasant  ride  of  a 
mile  southwardly  from  that  military  town, 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  trouble 
by  a  visit  to  the  famous  little  chateau  of 
Sans-souci,  fairly  redolent  of  associa- 
tions of  the  great  Frederick,  and  the 
wonderful  Voltaire.  He  will  be  shown 
the  suits  of  three  rooms  occupied  by  the 
king,  the  iron  bedstead  on  which  he  slept 
and  the  old  soft  felt  hat  which  served 
him  for  a  night  cap.  A  walk  of  a  few 
rods  from  the  palace,  through  the  beauti- 
ful gardens  which  surround  it,  will  bring 
him  to  the  old  mill;  and,  for  a  small 
douceur  to  the  crusty  old  Prussian  janitor 
in  charge,  he  may  be  shown  through  it, 
climb  up  to  the  very  roof  and  hear  the 
story  which  has  just  been  narrated. — 
Selected. 


An  amusing  incident  occured  in  Ghent, 
while  the  American  and  British  pleni- 
potentiaries were  forming  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries.  A 
looker-on  might  have  seized  it  to  quote 
against  the  Americans,  Shakspeare's 
lines,  beginning: 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself." 

The  authorities  of  the  city,  anxious  to 
honor  the  representatives  of  the  two 
nations,  proposed  to  give  a  grand  musical 
entertainment.  The  leader  of  the  band 
called  upon  the  Americans  to  get  their 
national  air.  The  question  was  imme- 
diately raised  by  the  ministers — Adams, 
Clay  and  Bayard — as  to  whether  "Hail 
Columbia"  or  "Yankee  Doodle"  was  our 
national  air.  Having  settled  that  to  the 
latter  belonged  that  honor,  the  gentlemen 
were  requested  by  the  band-master  to 
give  him  the  air. 

Mr.  Adams,  looking  at  Mr.  Clay,  said, 
"I  can't  do  it;  I  never  sung  or  whistled 
a  tune  in  my  life." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Mr.  Clay. 

"Nor  I,"  repeated  Mr.  Bayard. 

"Call  John!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clay, 
referring  to  his  negro  servant. 

John  entered.  "John,  whistle  Yankee 
Doodle  for  this  gentleman!" 

John  whistled  it  accurately;  the  leader 
wrote  down  the  music,  and  the  next  day 
the  Ghent  band  played  Yankee  Doodle 
as  the  national  air  of  the  United  States. 
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EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  ex- 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  died  in 
London,  on  the  morning  of  April  19th. 
He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  his 
death  closed  the  earthly  career  of  the 
most  remarkable  political  genius  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  a  continual  ex- 
ample of  courage,  endurance,  patience 
and  pluck.  He  commenced  his  career 
with  the  world  against  him,  and  rose  in 
the  face  of  opposition,  from  the  novel- 
writing  fop  of  the  time  of  George  the 
Fourth,  to  the  loftiest  height  to  which  a 
British  subject  can  attain— the  dignity  of 
Premier.  This,  however,  was  his  life's 
ambition,  to  realize  which  he  ventured 
everything;  and,  trusting  in  God  and  his 
own  indomitable  will,  was  confident  of 
winning  it  from  the  moment  he  entered 
the  lists  in  the  political  arena,  where  he 
has  been  so  distinguished  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  about  entering  Parliament,  Disraeli 
was  introduced  to  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
Prime  Minister.  That  genial  statesman 
was  struck  with  his  appearance  and 
deigned  to  chat  with  him  familiarly.  He, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  turned  to 
him  with  a  smile  and  said:  "Well,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  what  is  your  idea  in  entering 
Parliament?  What  is  your  ambition?" 
The  latter  immediately  and  earnestly  re- 
plied: "To  be  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, my  lord."  Such  an  announcement, 
coming  from  a  young  man,  then  known 
only  as  a  dandy  and  fashionable  novelist, 


was  the  sublimest  audacity,  but  it  was 
meant,  and  the  lofty  goal  which  he  had 
thus  set  for  himself,  he  kept  in  sight  and 
struggled  toward  with  a  grit  and  perse- 
verance that  never  were  surpassed  by 
any  hero  of  history,  until  at  last  he  at- 
tained it. 

As  a  son  of  the  Jewish  race,  he  had 
enormous  obstacles  to  encounter,  there 
existing  a  universal  abhorrence  of  that 
people  in  the  traditions  of  the  English 
nobility.  Besides  the  prejudice  of  his 
birth,  the  obstacles  in  his  way  were  in- 
creased by  his  singular  personal  charac- 
teristics. His  manner,  speech  and  dress 
were  often  alluded  to  as  most  conspicu- 
ous for  violating  the  prevailing  fashion, 
or  so  outrageously  overdoing  it,  as  to 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  He  was  not 
unconscious  of  the  difficulties  his  birth 
and  peculiar  traits  made  for  him,  but 
with  his  wonderful  pluck,  he  resolved  to 
live  down  and  overcome  them;  and 
by  patience,  perseverance  and  good 
temper,  he  at  last  succeeded. 

When  he  entered  Parliament,  1837, 
being  elected  as  member  from  Maid- 
stone, after  having  failed  of  election  on 
four  previous  occasions,  he  was  extremely 
jubilant  and  confident,  looking  upon  his 
position  as  a  sure  stepping-stone  to  fame 
and  power.  He  then  commenced  his 
political  life,  at  the  same  time  that 
Victoria  ascended  the  throne.  The 
Queen,  by  the  way,  has  ever  highly  hon- 
ored and  esteemed  him  as  her  favorite 
statesman  in  power,  and  always  her  most 
valuable  friend.  On  the  occasion  of 
Disraeli's  first  speech,  in  Parliament,  he 
encountered  a  reception  that  doubtless 
left  its  impression  on  his  after  life.  He 
followed  Daniel  O'  Connell,  the  Irish 
statesman,  known  as  the  "Thunderer  of 
the  House,"  and  was  greeted  with  per- 
fect silence,  until  he  commenced  to  de- 
liver his  prepared  speech.  In  the  de- 
livery, he  became  so  grandiloquent, 
employing  such  profuse  and,  it  is  said, 
ridiculous  gestures,  that  he  brought  down 
upon  him  the  scoffs  and  ridicule  of  the 
assembly.  As  he  proceeded,  the  laughter 
and  hisses  of  his  opponents  completely 
overcame  the  cheering  of  his  friends. 
He,  however,  persisted  to  the  end  of  his 
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speech.  At  its  conclusion,  becoming 
very  excited  and  speaking  in  loud  tones, 
above  the  laughter  and  cheers,  the  cries 
of ''Question,  question!"  "Hear,  hear!" 
etc.,  he  was  heard  to  utter  these  prophetic 
words,  since  so  remarkably  fulfilled:  "I 
am  not  at  all  surprised,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  reception  which  I  have  received. 
(Hear,  hear!)  I  have  begun  several 
times,  many  things  (question),  and  I 
have  succeeded  at  last.  (Loud  laughter.) 
Ay,  sir,  and  though  I  sit  down  now, 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear 
me !"  The  failure  of  his  maiden  effort 
was  considered  absolute  and  complete. 
It,  however,  never  daunted  him.  He 
was  in  earnest  when  he  made  his  predic- 
tion that  the  House  would  hear  him,  and 
cared  very  little  for  failure.  In  one  of 
his  books  written  shortly  after,  he  says: 
"A  failure  is  nothing.  It  may  be  de- 
served or  it  may  be  remedied.  In  the 
first  instance,  it  brings  self-knowledge; 
in  the  second,  it  develops  a  new  combi- 
nation, which  may  be  triumphant." 

Deriving,  therefore,  all  the  benefit  of 
"self-knowledge,"  which  his  signal  fail- 
ure may  have  taught  him,  Disraeli  con- 
tinued his  active  and  bold  course  without 
abatement  and  against  every  species  of 
embarrassment  that  his  opponents,  sec- 
tarian and  potitical,  could  prepare  for 
him. 

"People  were  amazed  to  see  him,  a 
novel-writing  Jew,  striding  steadily  and 
surely  up  the  political  ladder;  achieving 
constantly  new  triumphs  of  eloquence, 
and  party  tact  and  leadership;  imposing 
himself  as  a  chief  upon  the  proud  Tories, 
and  upon  nobles  of  ancient  and  haughty 
lineage.  When  England  awoke,  one 
day,  to  find  Disraeli  the  actual  ruler  of 
its  Empire,  the  people  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve their  ears  or  eyes,  it  seemed  so 
strange  a  political  miracle. 

"As  Prime  Minister,  his  great  as  well 
as  peculiar  qualities  shone  with  increased 
lustre.  He  was  showy  and  dramatic;  he 
liked  to  produce  sudden  effects  and 
startling  surprises;  he  brought  a  vivid 
and  oriental  imagination  into  statesman- 
ship, and  brought  about,  by  its  inspira- 
tion, many  brilliant  and  striking  political 
events.     Among  the  most  conspicuous  of 


these,  during  the  tenure  of  his  premier- 
ship, were  the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  shares — which  have  since  doubled 
in  value;  the  conferring  upon  the  Queen 
of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India;  the 
occupation  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the 
British  fleet,  thereby  preventing  the  vic- 
torious Russian  army  from  capturing 
Constantinople;  and  the  negotiation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  by  which  a  general 
European  war  was  averted  and  the 
Eastern  question,  for  the  time  being, 
settled."  He  also  extended  the  political 
suffrage  at  home,  by  giving  to  every 
householder  the  right  to  vote,  and  his 
admiration  of  the  political  and  literary 
genius  of  woman,  has,  without  doubt, 
done  much  to  break  down  the  prejudices 
of  the  British  to  woman  suffrage,  which 
is  being  extended  in  that  country. 

Disraeli,  with  all  his  love  for  pomp  and 
sensation,  had  many  pleasant  and  lovable 
qualities.  His  temper  was  perfect;  he 
was  never  seen  in  an  irritable  or  angry 
mood.  His  moral  character  was  never 
tinged  by  a  stain.  His  fidelity  to  his 
friends  was  strong  and  constant.  He 
was  noted  for  the  deep  interest  he  took 
in  the  progress  of  young  men  in  politics. 
He  was  always  suave  and  affable,  and 
easily  approached  by  those  who  had  bus- 
iness with  him.  In  conversation  he  was 
witty,  sprightly,  and  always  entertaining. 
He  was  an  effective  orator,  whether  in 
the  House  of  Parliament  or  in  the  open  air 
at  Blackheath,  where  he  would  address 
twenty  thousand,  while  standing  in  an 
open  carriage.  He  was  an  able  writer. 
His  works  of  fiction  have  been  widely 
read  on  both  continents  and  will  long 
survive  him. 

Disraeli  married,  late  in  life,  a  lady 
fourteen  years  his  senior.  As  long  as 
she  lived,  he  was  a  most  devoted  and 
affectionate  husband.  His  whole  married 
life  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  happiest 
of  those  which  are  recorded  of  public 
men.  He  had  no  children,  and  his  estate 
and  name  are  to  be  perpetuated  by  other 
relatives,  who  are  provided  for  in  his 
will,  the  bequests  of  which  are  limited, 
for  he  died,  with  all  his  opportunities,  a 
man  of  moderate  wealth. 

No  one  in    English   politics   can   ever 
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take  the  place  of  Beaconsfield.  His  was 
a  character  not  often  met,  and  never  du- 
plicated in  one  generation.  He  was 
among    men   one   of   the   greatest,  as  a 


statesman,  diplomatist  and  man.  When 
Gladstone  was  asked  whom  he  thought 
the  greatest  genius  of  the  age,  he 
promptly  replied:     "Disraeli." 


LAKESIDE   MUSINGS. 


F  stood  on  Erie's  foam-washed  strand, 
And  watched  the  ripples  beat 

Upon  the  bed  of  golden  sand 
That  glistened  at  my  feet. 

Ripe  autumn's  yellow-burning  sun, 
Blazed  o'er  the  sea-girt  west, 

But  lingered,  ere  his  race  was  run, 
To  gild  each  snowy  crest 

With  liquid  fire,  in  crescents  bright, 

And  dancing  on  the  sea, 
Like  airy  sylph  or  water  sprite 

In  mirthful  revelry. 

No  cloud  was  there,  the  bending  sky, 

So  clear  and  purely  blue, 
Appeared  reflected  from  on  high, 

To  lend  the  wave  its  hue  ; 

Which,  answering  the  ardent  god 
That  kissed  it  with  his  beams, 

As  down  the  west  in  fire  he  rode, 
Threw  back  a  million  gleams. 

The  breeze,  sweet  Nature's  telephone, 

Swept  by  in  low  refrain, 
Like  leaves  in  trembling  monotone 

Responding  to  the  rain. 

And  sweeter  notes,  to  listening  ear, 
Though  in  an  unknown  tongue, 

Than  came  to  me  in  accents  clear, 
I  ween  were  never  sung — 

Unknown?     Nay,  most  familiar  song 

Dame  Nature's  music  is, 
To  all  whose  thoughts  in  tuneful  throng 

Blend  with  her  melodies ; 

Aeolian  tidings  from  afar, 

Of  other  lands  and  skies, 
Of  friends,  of  home  and  kindred  dear, 

Of  all  that  true  hearts  prize. 

Upon  the  wings  of  memory 

The  pictures  come  and  go, 
Like  fallen  snowflakes,  covered  by 

Fresh  coming  falls  of  snow; 

Or  stranded  waves  that  others  chase, 

Each  bearing  on  its  breast 
A  shell  or  treasure  to  its  place, 

Forever  sinks  to  rest. 


How  tenderly  the  pensive  mind 

Awakes  the  slumbering  past, 
In  bygone  shadow  scenes  to  find 

The  joys  which  could  not  last ! 

And  like  our  waking  memories 
Of  pictures  viewed  in  dreams, 

Though  near  the  faded  vision  is, 
How  far  away  it  seems  ! 

How  ever  is  life's  history 

Evolving  constant  change ! 
How  rife  with  new-born  mystery, 

As  fickle-lived  as  strange! 

Each  fleeting  day  has  its  to-morrow, 
Each  pleasure  has  a  sister  sorrow, 
And  hours  of  future  peace  remain 
To  heal  the  wounded  heart  again. 

As  time  rolls  on,  in  swift  routine 
Each  phase  alternately  is  seen, 
And  yet  it  seems  as  if  distress 
Were  longer-lived  than  happiness  ; 

For  while  our  sorrows  lingering  stay, 
Like  clouds  that  hover  o'er  the  day, 
Our  "happy  moments"  soon  are  past, 
"Too  beautiful,"  indeed,  "to  last." 

But  thoughts  like  these  must  buried  be, 
Their  sadness  has  no  claim  on  me, 
Away,  amid  some  bygone  scene, 
Their  epitaph — "It  might  have  been." 

For  time  has  taught  my  yielding  heart, 
From  themes  like  these  to  still  depart, 
Nor  after  fruit  forbidden  may  we  yearn, 
For  all  we  have,  is  all  we  truly  earn. 

Old  Erie  !     On  thy  golden  sanded  shore, 
Where  wavelets  speak,  or  sullen  breakers  roar, 
Where  hurricanes  rush  by  in  furious  tone, 
Or  evening  zephyrs  breathe  in  gentle  moan; 
Beneath  the  bending  verdure  of  the  woods, 
High  tossing  heads  bedecked  in  sylvan  hoods, 
Far  from  the  crowded  streets  of  busy  town, 
I  find  a  spirit  answering  my  own; 
I  hear  a  voice  of  moving  eloquence, 
I  hold  with  Nature  mutual  confidence, 
I  live  where  all  her  changing  beauties  dwell, 
And  feel  the  things  that  language  cannot  tell. 
Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  1877.  O.  F.   Whitney. 
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HOME 

'•Mightier  far 
Than  strength  of  nerve  or  sinew,  or  the  sway 
Of  magic,  potent  over  sun  and  star, 
Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest, 
And  though  his  favorite  seat  be  feeble  woman's 

breast." —  Wordsworth. 
"Happy — happier  far  than  thou, 
With  the  laurel  on  thy  brow, 
She  that  makes  the  humblest  hearth 
Lovely  but  to  one  on  earth." — He/nans. 

Many  things  have  been  written  and 
spoken  upon  the  requirements  of  home 
and  the  duties  of  woman;  many  things 
will  yet  be  said,  for  the  subject  is  almost 
inexhaustible.  It  is  not,  however,  my 
intention  to  endeavor  to  present  new 
ideas  before  the  public.  I  only  wish  to 
reiterate  what  is  known  to  all,  with  the 
hope  of  recalling  the  subject  to  the  minds 
of  at  least  a  few  of  the  readers  of  our 
valuable  magazine,  and  of  rousing 
them,  if  possible,  to  reflect  upon  the 
necessity  of  making  their  homes  places 
of  the  truest  happiness. 

Lamartine  says:  "There  seem  to  be 
ideas  floating  in  the  air,  a  species  of  in- 
tellectual miasma,  which  thousands  of 
men,  without  concert,  breathe  at  once." 
Thus  will  it  be,  and  is  even  at  present, 
with  the  Saints  in  striving  to  make  their 
homes  such  places  as  God  intended  them 
to  be.  The  days  of  parental  tyranny  and 
filial  servility  have  almost  vanished  and 
are  supplanted  by  pure,  fervent  love  and 
affectionate  obedience. 

There  was  a  time  when  "too  much  of 
duty  and  too  little  love"  existed  because 
it  is  inherent  in  human  nature  to  invol- 
untarily love  what  gives  us  joy,  and  to 
hate  whatever  causes  us  misery  or  pain; 
and  it  is  said  in  books,  and  by  older  peo- 
ple, that  it  was  a  custom  in  the  countries 
of  England,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and, 
in  short,  in  all  the  European  countries, 
for  parents  to  be  very  domineering,  and 
to  exact  the  severest  obedience  even  to 
the  most  absurd  commands,  by  virtue  of 
the  fourth  commandment.  I  do  not  mean 
tcvcontest  the  righteousness  of  this  im- 
plicit obedience;  neither  will  I  maintain 
that  those   parents  acted  wisely  in  thus 
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Bible  says,  sixth  chapter,  fourth  verse  of 
Ephesians:  "Ye  fathers  provoke  not 
your  children  to  anger,"  and  St.  Paul 
might  have  added  "ye  mothers."  But, 
as  before  stated,  those  days  have  almost 
disappeared,  at  least  we  cannot  perceive 
much  of  this  strange  tyranny  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  though  too  much  of  it 
is  still  existing.  This  intellectual  miasma 
has  revolutionized,  to  a  great  extent, 
domestic  as  well  as  civil  government  and 
it  will  continue  to  work  until  it  has  ac- 
complished a  complete  revolution  and 
instituted  the  family  government  of  love 
and  reason.  Parents  are  learning  to  re- 
gard their  children,  even  from  their  in- 
fancy as  human  beings,  possessing  hu- 
man judgment  and  human  feelings,  and 
are  shaping  their  domestic  government  in 
accordance  with  their  enlightened  views. 
And  who  will  deny  that  in  this,  woman 
takes  an  active  if  not  the  principal  part? 
Home  is  her  realm  and  therein  she  should 
reign  as  queen,  in  perfect  unison  with 
him,  whom,  as  a  counterpart  of  the  noble 
title,  we  must  designate  her  king.  But 
she  should  be  a  queen  of  gentleness  and 
love,  ever  eager  to  retain  peace  and  har- 
mony, and  to  set  aside  all  that  could  pos- 
sibly cause  discord  or  estrangement.  She 
should  endeavor  to  dispel  all  clouds,  and 
to  let  the  warm  golden  sunlight  of  love 
brighten  and  gladden  the  lives  of  all 
who  surround  her,  or  have  any  claim  up- 
on her  attention.  Let  her  not  be  harsh 
in  a  single  act.  Josephine  said,  "Our 
glory — the  glory  of  woman — lies  in  sub- 
mission. And  if  it  be  permitted  us  to 
reign,  our  empire  should  rest  on  gentle- 
ness and  goodness."  Let  her  be  careful 
not  to  discourage  her  children  in  their 
mental  pursuits.  Nothing  is  so  disheart- 
ening as  discouragement  at  home;  noth- 
ing so  invigorating  and  stimulating  as 
the  appreciation  and  interested  assistance 
of  a  mother.  Wherein  is  the  joy  of  the 
"praise  of  nations  afar  of,"  when  mother 
or  father  or  sister  or  brother,  at  home, 
are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  work  of 
the  laborer!  "Quench  not  the  spirit." 
It  is  well  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  all 


tyranizing  over  their  children,because  the  1  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  physical 
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labor.  An  untidy,  uncleanly  home  does 
little  toward  producing  happiness,  and 
when  a  woman  neglects  her  house,  she 
neglects  a  great  portion  of  her  duty  if 
she  be  blest  with  health  and  strength. 
"God's  house  is  a  house  of  order."  The 
house  of  every  Latter-day  Saint  should 
be  fit  for  the  abode  of  His  spirit.  Let 
all  our  homes  be  "houses  of  God;"  let 
them  be  orderly,  cleanly  and  beautiful  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  but  let 
not  work,  the  results  of  which  can  only 
benefit  us  in  this  life,  quench  our  thirst 
and  search  after  knowledge  and  wisdom 
which,  when  acquired,  will  accompany 
us  into  eternity.  Housework,  or  any 
other  work,  should  be  systematized  that 
a  portion  of  woman's  time  might  be  de- 
voted to  reading  and  studying.  It  pays 
well !  Do  not  permit  work  to  overcome 
you  at  the  expense  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind.  If  you  are  in  poor  health  bet- 
ter try  to  procure  assistance,  even  though 
you  may  be  poor.  That,  too,  will  pay 
you.     Remember 

"Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
heaven." 

"He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he  that  soweth 
to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life 
everlasting." 

Children  are  born  into  the  world  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  everything;  but  as  they 
advance  in  days  and  months  and  years, 
they  learn  more  and  more  of  what  the 
world  contains;  they  constantly  make 
discoveries,  from  the  day  of  their  birth 
to  the  day  of  their  death;  discoveries 
which  may  be  old  to  the  world  but  new 
to  them;  we  call  it  experience.  How 
carefully  should  guardians  protect  them 
from  being  surrounded  by  evil  in  their 
childhood,  while  their  minds  are  pure 
and  pliable,  that  these  discoveries  may 
be  only  good.  Children  are  beings  of 
imitation  and  observation,  and  God  has 
planted  within  them  such  faculties  as  are 
intended  for  their  benefit  and  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  but  they  are  as  flowers 
planted  in  virgin  soil,  the  weeds  can 
easily  grow  up  and  choke  them.  These 
very  faculties,   if  not  carefully  trained, 


may  become  their  destruction,  and  with 
themselves  they  may  drag  others  down. 

If  they  saw  only  gentleness  and  affec- 
tion, heard  only  chaste  and  elevated  lan- 
guage and  conversation,  felt  no  spirit  but 
the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  love  and 
charity,  which  is  the  spirit  of  God,  were 
treated  only  with  the  same  spirit,  and 
with  justice;  if  they  were  thoroughly 
trained  by  example  and  judicious  pre- 
cept to  love  virtue  and  to  loathe  vice  in 
its  simplest  form;  if  they  were  taught 
from  their  cradles  to  restrain  passion,  to 
act  with  justice,  reason  and  mercy,  to  be 
benevolent  towards  all  mankind,  to  di- 
rect their  aims  toward  a  high,  noble 
mark,  would  they  not  walk  in  the  very 
path  marked  out  for  them  ?  What  other 
path  were  it  possible  for  them  to  choose 
than  that  wherein  every  cord  of  their  na- 
ture vibrated  with  glad,  eloquent  har- 
mony— for  habit  and  perpetual  training 
become  nature. 

Ye  parents  who  mourn  over  a  recreant 
child,  cannot  you  find  something  in  your 
own  natures,  or  in  your  own  examples  or 
indulgences,  which  has  caused  your 
child's  waywardness?  Did  you  not  per- 
mit him,  while  still  almost  an  infant,  to 
associate  with  such  companions  as  must 
have  wielded  an  evil  influence  upon  his 
mind?  Did  you  never  scold  or  accuse 
him  wrongfully,  thus  pouring  bitterness 
into  his  soul?  Did  you  not  sometimes 
dispute  among  yourselves,  thus  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  strife?  Did  you 
never  give  way  to  wrath  in  his  presence? 
Did  you  always  "pour  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters"  when  his  soul  was  lashed 
into  fury  or  anguish?  Or  did  you  meet  the 
storm  of  his  mind  with  a  storm  of  anger 
in  yourself?  And  did  you  find  the  tempest 
stilled  when  the  two  storms  met?  Canvass 
yourselves  thoroughly  and  say,  if  you 
can.  that  you  have  not  in  some  way  sown 
the  seeds  of  evil  yourselves — you  may 
have  sown  only  tiny  seeds,  but  the  acorn 
becomes  a  mighty  oak — then  be  careful 
how  you  judge  your  child!  "Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

The  best  form  of  government  ever  de- 
vised upon  the  earth,  and  the  ruling  gov- 
ernment of  heaven,  is  love.  If  a  mother 
or  wife  infuses  love  into  every  action  of 
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her  life,  she  will  find  her  own   burden 
lightened  and  her  own  life  made  happier, 
and  she  will  find  a  sweet  reward  in  the 
reciprocity    of   that   tenderness    in    her 
loved  ones.     "Like  begets  like."     Love 
and  obey  those  who  possess  authority  over 
you,  and  you  will  be  loved  and  obeyed 
by  those  whom  you  have  a  right  to  com- 
mand.    Compel  your  children  by  tender- 
ness, virtue,  prudence  and  constant  en- 
deavor in  a  thousand  little  ways,  to  love 
you.    Pray   constantly   for  wisdom   and 
strength  to  gain  and  retain  their  hearts ; 
be  firm ;  do  not  surrender,  for  a  moment, 
the  reins  of  government ;  do  not  permit 
them  to  disobey  you  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, but  be  careful  to  command  nothing 
but  what  is  perfectly  right  and  consistent, 
all  things   being    said    and    done    lov- 
ingly and  kindly.     If  they  do  wrong,  as 
all  children  must  do,  permit  not  yourself 
to  become  angry,  but   let  them  compre- 
hend your  sorrow,  and  exhibit  boundless 
love  and  forgiveness ;  teach  them  charity 
by  your  own  infinite  benevolence;  teach 
them  firmness  in  adversity  by  your  own 
firmness   in    controlling   yourself;  teach 
them   judgment  by  kindly  setting  their 
faults  clearly  before  them;  teach   them 
politeness  because  it  is  right,  not  merely 
because  it  looks  well  in  company;  have 
them  behave  politely  at  all  times  to  en- 
force this  doctrine,  and  while  you  teach 
them    to   be   ladies   and  gentlemen,    be 
ladies  and  gentlemen  yourselves;  respect 
yourselves  too  much  ever  to  be  guilty  of 
a  low  or  vulgar  act  or  word,  be  noble  and 
great  yet  meek  in  mind;  thus  force  your 
children  to  love  and  esteem  you  and  you 
need  never  doubt  that  they  will  obey  you. 
Tune  the  strings  of  the  heart  correctly, 
and  they  will  produce  heavenly  harmony, 
as  the   master  hand  of  life   and   nature 
touch  its   cords;    but  permit  one  string- 
to    break,    sow    the    seeds  of    discord, 
and   the    instrument  will   only   produce 
harsh,  discordant  jars. 

Woman's  mission  is  a  great  and  noble 
one,  if  she  learn  to  know  and  keep  her 
place.  Let  her  become  educated,  for 
how  can  she  otherwise  know  or  do  what 
is  required  of  her?  Who  can  help  ad- 
miring such  women  as  Josephine,  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  Felicia  Hemans,  Joan  of 


Arc  and  Queen  Isabella?  Yet  who  would 
love  them  if  their  intellectual  gifts  and 
courage  had  overcome  the  womanly  na- 
ture within  them?  We  love  Josephine 
for  her  gentleness  and  grace;  we  love 
the  two  poetesses  because,  amid  all  their 
laurels,  home  and  religion  were  their 
preference  and  comfort ;  we  love  Joan  of 
Arc  because  we  know  that  her  woman's 
nature  shrank  from  the  blood  she  felt  it 
her  duty  to  shed,  and  wept  over  the 
slain  after  her  victorious  battles ;  we  love 
Queen  Isabella  for  her  faithful,  heroic, 
womanly  friendship  for  Columbus,  and 
we  admire  all  for  their  courage  and 
greatness  of  mind. 

Tuckerman  has  said,  truly  and  beauti- 
fully:    "It  is  not  the  attainments  or  the 
literary    talents    that  men    would    have 
women    abjure.      They   only   pray  that 
through  and  above  these  may  appear  the 
woman.     They  desire  that  the  harmony 
of  nature  may  not  be  disturbed;  that  the 
essential  foundations  of  love  may  not  be 
invaded;    that  the   sensibility,   delicacy 
and  quiet  enthusiasm  of  the  female  heart 
may  continue  to  awaken  in  man  the  ten- 
der reverence  which  is  the  most  elevating 
of   his    sentiments.      The    triumphs    of 
mind  always  command  respect,  but  their 
style  and  trophies  have  divers  complex- 
ions in  the  two  sexes.     It  is  only  when 
these  distinctions  are  lost  that  they  fail 
to  interest.     It  matters  not  how  erudite  or 
mentally  gifted  woman  may  be,  so  that  she 
remains  in  manner  and  feeling  a  woman." 
Before   closing  we   cannot   resist   the 
temptation  of  giving  George   Eliot's  idea 
of   what  childhood's   home   should   be: 
"A  human  life,  I  think,  should  be  well 
rooted  in   some   spot  of  a   native   land, 
where  it  may  get  the  love  of  tender  kin- 
ship for  the  face  of  earth,  for  the  labors 
men  go  forth  to,  for  the  sounds  and  ac- 
cents that  haunt  it,  for  whatever  will  give 
that  early  home  a  familiar,  unmistakable 
difference   amid  the  future  widening  of 
knowledge;    a  spot  where  the    definite- 
ness    of    early    memories    may    be    in- 
wrought   with   affection   and  kindly  ac- 
quaintance with  all   neighbors,    even  to 
the  dogs  and  donkeys,  may  spread,  not 
by  sentimental  effort  and  reflection,  but 
as  a  sweet  habit  of  the  blood." 
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Let  love  of  literature,  art,  music, 
science,  religion  and  all  that  serve  to 
cultivate,  refine  and  educate  the  mind,  be 
cultivated  and  promoted  in  our  homes ; 
let  love,  justice  and  generosity  be  cul- 
tivated  in   our  minds;  let  all  be   done 


that  can  be  done,  to  make  home  a  place 
of  happy  attraction,  and  there  will  be  but 
little  danger  of  any  of  the  household 
members  wandering  away  into  the  darker 
paths  of  life.' 

Maria  M.  Miller. 


ASSOCIATION    INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Semi-annual  Conference  of  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociations, was  held  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Assembly  Hall,  April  4th,  i88r,  at  7 
o'clock  p.  m. 

President  Woodruff  called  meeting  to 
order.     Prayer  by  Rodney  C.  Badger. 

Opening  remarks  were  made  by  Junius 
F.  Wells,  who  announced  that  the  re- 
ports were  not  generally  returned  in  time, 
and  therefore,  no  general  report  would 
be  presented. 

Sisters  Freeze  and  Louie  Felt,  of  the 
Young  Ladies  Associations,  were  invited 
to  address  the  meeting,  which  they  did 
in  a  few  interesting  remarks. 

President  Woodruff  wanted  to  say  to 
the  young  men  and  women  of  Israel  that 
it  was  too  late  in  the  day  for  them  to  turn 
their  minds  to  the  leaven  oft  the  Gentiles. 
These  Associations  are  calculated  to 
prepare  the  young  to  bear  off  the  King- 
dom of  God.  He  rejoiced  in  the  work 
they  are  doing.  The  Apostles  and  lead- 
ers are  getting  old  and  passing  away,  and 
he  wished  to  remind  the  young  men  that 
they  had  no  time  to  idle  away,  for  it 
would  require  it  all  to  qualify  them  for 
the  duties  that  await  them. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  was  pleased 
to  meet  with  the  young  people.  Believed 
the  Associations  had  done  a  good  work 
in  correcting  the  habits  of  the  young. 
The  minds  of  the  children  of  Zion  are 
bright  and  active,  and  unless  we  find 
something  to  employ  them  in  doing  right, 
they  are  very  apt  to  be  employed  in  doing 
wrong.  An  idle  mind  is  the  devil's 
workshop,  and  if  the  youth  are  not  care- 
fully started  in  the  right  direction,  there 
is  great  danger  of  them  going  in  the  way 
that  leads  to  evil.  He  dwelt  on  the  im- 
portance of  getting  a  testimony  of  the 
Truth,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  for 


us  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God 
in  all  things,  without  we  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  His  will  concerning  us,  and  that 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  founda- 
tion for  knowledge  that  we  can  have,  is 
the  testimony  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
prophet  of  God,  that  John  the  Baptist 
ordained  him  to  the  Aaronic  Priesthood, 
and  that  Peter,  James  and  John  visited 
the  earth  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
Melchisedec  Priesthood.  He  testified 
that  the  Associations  were  doing  a  good 
work,  and  were  helps  to  the  Priesthood. 

President  John  Taylor  spoke  very  in- 
terestingly upon  the  subject  of  proper 
education,  saying  that  many  of  the  books 
we  use  are  full  of  teachings  that  lead 
away  from  God,  and  that  the  greatest 
endeavor  should  be  to  teach  the  things 
of  God.  If  we  can  find  true  knowledge 
any  place,  it  is  in  the  works  of  God. 
Seek  for  the  inspiration  of  God.  Let 
men  of  small  minds  talk  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  world,  but  give  me  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  I  ask  no  odds  of  men.  He 
said  scientific  men  were  bringing  forth 
their  theories  of  geology  and  of  the  solar 
worlds,  etc.,  but  that  God  had  revealed 
before  them  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens 
to  Joseph  Smith,  showing  that  solar 
systems  like  ours, 'revolved  upon  systems 
through  space,  and  that  there  were 
among  them,  planets  that  it  took  a 
thousand  years  to  make  one  revolution, 
hence  upon  them  a  thousand  years  was 
as  a  day. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  presented 
the  general  officers  of  the  Associations 
as  they  were  last  October,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Junius  F.  Wells  and  Rodney  C. 
Badger  to  the  Library  Committee.  They 
were  unanimously  sustained  and  the 
Conference  was  adjourned.  Prayer  by 
President  George  O.  Cannon. 
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T.    B.    CARBON, 

LOGAN     CITY,     UTAH. 

Cloth,  Jewelry,  Plated  Ware 

AND 

SPECTACLES. 


Rockford  Quick  Train,Waltham,  Elgin, 

AND    OTHER     WATCHES. 


J  AS.  T.HAMMOND, 

Bookseller  &  Stationer, 

LOGAN    CITY,   UTAH. 

CARRIES   A  FULL  LIST  OF 

CHURCH    WORKS. 


Repairing  done  by  Competent  Workmen  i 
and    Guaranteed, 


PICTURES  and  PORTRAITS 

.  «  opted  and  Enlarged  to  any  Size. 


Photographs  taken  in  the  Best  Style 
by  First-Class  Artists. 


FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  ENGRAVINGS  AND 
ALL  KINDS  OF  VIEWS. 


Always   has     In     Stock    the    Standard 

Historical,  Biographical  and 

literary  Works. 


MAKES  A    SPECIALTY  OF 

Furnishing  on  Short  Notice, 

ANY 

(Periodical  or  (Book  (Published 
in  the  United  States. 


LISERAL  DISCOUNT  GIVEN  to  7.  M.  M.'I.  A'S. 


LOGAN     BRANCH. 

Wholesale     and    Retail, 

OFFERS   A   LINE  OF 


Which  for  variety  is  equal  to  any  north  of  Salt  Lake  City. 


BOOTS     ^.IsTTJ     SHOES, 

Home  Made  and  Best  Imported  Makes- 

MENS'  YOUTHS'  and  BOY'S  CLOTHING. 

"Champion  Monitor,"  "Charter  Oak" 

And  other  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves. 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  INK,  &C,  &C. 


H.   S.  ELDREDGE, 

Superinterdent. 


R.  S.  WATSON, 

Manager. 


ADVER  TISEMEK1S. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  THE  BEST,  IT  WILL  SURELY  BE 

A^    JBAIJNT    WAGON, 

They  have  long  been  tried,  and  have  stood  the  test  better  than 
any  other  wagon.     It  is  so  with  the 

Oliver  Chilled  and  Molino  Flows,  Tiger  Bay  Rakes,  Champion  Mines,  Triumph 
Drills,  Vibrato  and  Scotch  Harrows,  Hardwood  and  Warn  Material, 

gST"  These  are  first-class  goods,  and  we  guarantee  full  satisfaction. 


HOWARD  SEBREE,  Salt  Lake. 


No.  1237 
1st  South  St., 


No.    fi2 
2nd  South  St, 


WHITE  &  SONS, 


Proprietors. 

Have  always  on  hand  the  choicest  of  meats 

in  season.  Pork  and  Beel  Sausages 

Bologna  and  all   kinds 

of  dried  meats. 

jpw  All  orders  entrusted  to  our  care  prompt- 
ly delivered. 


DAVID   JAMES, 

PLUMBER,  TINNER,   GAS  AND  STEAM 

FITTER.      WATER  PIPES 

LAID  TO  ORDER. 

DEALER  IN  PUMPS,  HOSE  AND  IRON  PIPES, 
AND   SHEET   LEAD. 

Office  and  Work  Shop,  West  Temple  Street, 
Opposite  City  Meat  Market. 


SEBREE,  FERRIS  &  HOLT,  Ogden. 


MORRIS  &  EVANS, 

OWE  AND  MONUMENTAL  MASONS, 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS  MANUFACTURERS,     • 

BUILDERS  &   CONTRACTORS; 


P.  0.  Bos,  1065, 


SALT  LAEE  CITY. 


SEARS  &  JAM>IA\ 

GENERAL  DEALERS  IN 

Grain,  Floor  and  Seeds, 


55  aiul  57 
East  Temple  Street, 


SALT  LAP  CITY. 


H.   B.  CLAWSON, 

Dealer  in  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  Furs,  etc.,  Agri- 
cultural Implements  of  all  kinds.  Steel  Bot- 
tom Scrapers,  Victor  Cane  Mills,  James  Lef- 
fel's  Turbine  Wheels,  Economy  Portable  Hay 
Press,  Machine  Extras,  Spring  Wagons,  Farm 
Wagons,  Hazard  Powder,  Glidden's  Steel 
Barb  Fence  Wire,  Farm  and  Church  Bells, 
Kennedy's  celebrated  Slieep  Dip.  Goods  not 
in  Stock  ordered  on  Commission  when  de- 
sired.   1212  and  1216  South  Temple  Street. 


Ei@m*M    M®mwM   @£  Tfm$@*   E@mmm* 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 


Studebaker  Farm  and  Spring  Wagons,  Buckeye  Mowers  and 

Reapers,  Furst  8f  Bradley  South,  Bend  Chilled  Plows, 

Harrows,  Sulky  Plows  and  Bakes,  Etc. 


ALSO     :PE-A  T  iTH^S     I3sT 


HARDWOOD.  SOUS,  IRON,  STEEL,  CHAINS,  &  ALL  KINDS  OF  FARM  FIXTURES, 

We  kindly  invite  our  friends  to  call  and  examine  our  stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

FREt).    TURNER,    Superintendent. 


ADVER  TI SEME  NTS. 


OF    THE    GEEAT    WEST. 

Z.    C.     M.    I, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

This  Institution  Carries  in  its  Immense  Stock,  Complete  Lines  ot 

Dry    Goods, 

Groceries,  , 

Hardware, 

C  rockery, 

Glassware, 

Clothing,  ,>".'■;,  • 

Carpets,  and 

Boots  and  Shoes. 


WILLIAM    JENNINGS, 

Superintendent 


INWOODEY.  FURNITURE  ' 

"IW0BKRB        ^ra"  PaPer'  Feathers,  Baby  Carriages 

Bill        Wp  carpets, 

Cornices,  Window  Shades, 


.inoleums,  Oil  Cloth,  Mats,  Window 


LACE  CURTAINS,  LAMBREQUINS,   AT 

H.     DINWOODEY'S, 


First  South.  Street    Salt  Lake  City. 


WM.  H.  PETERSEN, 

BUTCHER. 

The  Choicest   Meats  at   the 
Cheapest  Prices. 

l^'Jo    First    South    Street, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

D.  C.  YOUNG,  C.  E., 

AECHITECT. 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  Furnished 
for  City  and  Country  Residences  Meeting- 
houses, and  all  classes  of  Public  Buildings. 

Surveying  and  Drafting  Done. 

Office  in  Old  Constitution  Building.      P.  0.  Box  664, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

S.    S-    TOISTES, 


muQTQg, 

PBOVO, 

Dealer  in  Geieral  fflerclaiilise, 

—  AND— 

EXPORTER  OF  UTAH  PRODUCE. 


BUY  THE  BEST! 


Schuttler  Farm    Wagons, 

Schutller  Spring  Wagons,  Cortland  Spring 
Wagons  and  Baggies.  Buckeye  Reapers  ami 
Mowers,  Sueepstakes  Threshing  Machines, 
Minnesota  Chief  Threshing  Mac/tines,  Haines 
Headers,  Furst  and  Bradley  Plows,  South 
Bend  Chilled  Plows,  Founts  Hay  Loaders,  Self 
Dump  Sulky  Hay  Rakes,  Hand  Dump  Sulky 
Hay  Rakes,  Dederick's  Hay  Presses,  Ames 
Portable  Steam,  Engines,  Cooper  &  Co.'s  Saw 
Mills,  Leff'el  Turbine  Wheels,  Scutts  Steel  Four 
Barbed  Fencing   Wire. 


My  Stock  is  Large  and  Complete, 

And  Mill  lie  Sold  at  lowest  Prices  and 
on  Liberal  'lerins. 


Letters   ol"  inquiry  answered  promptly. 


GEO.  A.  LOWE, 

Salt  Lake  City,  and  Ogden,  Utah. 


THE  OGDEN  PIPE  CO., 

Is  now  prepared  to  furnish  the 

B0.RT0S  WATER  PIPE 


{  COAIHJAND  READY    ;  COUPLING  Pffiffc 


In  large  or  small  quantities,  at  prices  ranging  from  ONE- 
THIED  to  ONE-HALF  the  cost  of  IE0N. 
Farmers,    Miners,  Municipal   Aurhorities   and  all 
Corporations  or-lndioiduats  Requiring 


Should  send  for  Circc^laks  and  Pricks  be- 
fore purchasing  elsewhere.  We  guarantee 
our  pipe  to  last  as  long,.sustain  as  much  pres- 
sure, and  t.o  equal  in  all,  and  excel  in  many 
respects  the  very  best  standard  iron  pipe 
manufactured.      It  combines 

LIGHTNESS  WITH  STRENGTH, 

AND 

CHEAPNESS  with  DURABILITY. 
And  where  constantly  used,  will  last  for  gen- 
erations. It  can  be  laid  at,  a  nominal  cost 
and  sent  to  distant  points  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  for  transportation  ol  iron  tubing. 
For  particulars,  prices,  &e„  apply  to 

THE  OGDEN  PIPE  CO., 

1  Ogden,  Utah. 


JUST  RECEIVED,  BEST  .ENGLISH  BOUND  CHURCH  WORKS, 

LATEST  ELECTROTYPE  EDITIONS. 
Book  of  Mormon,  with  references,  cloth,  $i.oo,  leather,  $1.25,  morocco  ex.  gilt,  $3.00;  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  with  references,  cloth,  Si. 00,  leather,  $1.25,  roan,  $1.65,  calf  gilt,  $2.50, 
morocco  ex.  gilt,  S3. 00;  Voice  of  Warning,  cloth,  50c,  cloth  ex.,  75c,  calf  gr.  gilt,  $1.10;  Key 
to  Theology,  cloth,  75c,  calf  gr.  gilt,  $1.50;  Spencer's  Letters,  cloth,  90c,  calf  gr.  gilt,  $1.60; 
Pearl  of  Greai  Price,  paper,  30c,  boards,  40c,  cloth,  50c,  cloth  ex.  gilt,  60c.;  Catechism  for 
Children,  cloth  gilt,  35c;  Hymn  Book,  roan,  75c,  calf  gr.  #1.00,  morocco  ex.  gilt,  $165. 
Liberal  Eitcounts  on  Large  Orders.  All  Books  carefully  wrapped  and  sent  to  any  address  free  cf  po:tage  on  receiV. 
ct  prices,  by  I0S.  HYEUM  PAEBY,  Newsdealer  £,nd  Bookseller,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


